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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


HE  children  of  the  late  General  Daniel  Tyler  have  desired 
me  to  edit,  and  supervise  the  printing  of  the  papers 
which  make  up  this  Memorial  Volume.  I  have  under¬ 
taken  the  task  with  great  diffidence :  First,  because  I 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  Military  Sciences  in  which  General  Tyler 
had  so  great  repute;  and  next,  because  I  know  as  little  of  those  schemes 
of  Engineering,  and  those  Mining  Enterprises,  wherein  he  held  such 
noted  eminence  for  his  energy,  his  skill,  his  foresight  and  his  successes. 

But  I  knew  him  as  a  man; — had  met  him  time  and  again  familiarly, 
and  had  grown  by  reason  of  these  meetings  into  such  warm  and  friendly 
relations  with  him — was  so  assured  of  his  sterling  integrity — of  his 
directness  of  purpose — of  his  willingness  to  serve  his  friends — of  his 
unselfish  pride  in  all  successes  of  those  who  could  count  upon  his 
friendship,  and  of  his  large  helpfulness  of  spirit  in  all  ways — that  I 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  declare  my  great  regard  for  him,  and  to  do 
what  I  could  to  make  manageable  and  shapely  the  biographic  material 
which  was  placed  in  my  hands. 


.r 


PREFA  TOR  V. 


Yet  in  executing  this  task  I  have  not  sought  to  make  an  ambitious 
biography;  this  was  not  the  work  that  was  asked  of  me--but  only 
such  adjustment  of  his  own  record  and  of  the  reports  and  tributes  of 
friends,  as  should  best  keep  his  memory  alive  with  them,  and  carry 
throughout  the  pages  of  this  little  memorial  volume  in  easy  and  natural 
sequence  the  fresh  and  unstudied  individual  reminiscences  which  would 
always  give  color  of  realism,  and  so,  make  of  the  subject  of  those 
reminiscences — not  the  hero  of  a  book,  but  the  heroic  centre  of  his  own 
life  and  work,  and  friendships. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  fragment  of  Autobiography,  written  at  the 
instance  of  his  esteemed  friend,  Major-General  George  W.  Cullum,  who 
proposed  preparing  from  it  his  biography  for  the  West-Point  Alumni 
Association.  This  fact  will  explain  its  comparative  reticence  with 
respect  to  his  private  life,  and  its  fullness  in  military  and  engineering 
details. 

It  is  believed  that  he  had  fully  intended  its  completion,  but  the  cares 
of  business,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  unfortunately  forbade.  Yet  his 
friends  will  recognize  in  this  fragment  his  straight-forwardness — his 
sturdy  outspoken  positiveness  of  opinion — his  ever-active  energy;  and 
they  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  in  this  record  of  his — which  he  wrote  just  as 
he  talked,  and  with  no  literary  affectations — traces  of  his  courage  in  main¬ 
taining  his  own  convictions — of  his  directness  of  speech  and  of  his  honest 
wrath  at  what  he  counted  (perhaps  sometimes  hastily)  vaporous  incompe¬ 
tence,  wherever  encountered. 


PREFA  TOR  V. 


xi 

Immediately  after  the  Autobiography,  there  follow  notes  respecting 
his  further  war  record,  contributed  by  his  son  Edmund  (who  served  upon 
his  staff'),  and  by  Colonel  Piatt — with  a  general  review  of  his  military 
career  by  Governor  (now  Senator)  Hawley  of  Connecticut. 

An  interesting  account  of  some  of  his  later  enterprises,  and  of  the 
Woodstock  Iron  Works  in  Northern  Alabama,  is  supplied — partially  by 
his  eldest  son,  Alfred  Tyler,  Esq. — who  is  now  at  the  head  of  that  great 
enterprise — by  Mr.  Noble,  an  associate  owner,  and  by  descriptive  articles 
from  various  sources. 

Of  the  General’s  personal  bearing  and  characteristics  there  are  notes 
from  different  hands  :  these  are  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  his  last 
illness  and  death,  and  by  a  few  of  the  General’s  familiar  letters,  which 
give  proof  of  his  tender  watchfulness  as  a  father,  and  go  far  to  explain 
the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  his  children  regard  his  memory. 

The  volume  also  contains  tributes  from  various  friends,  and  some  of 
those  letters  of  condolence,  which  are  counted  by  all  of  us  not  least  among 
the  cherished  memorials  of  those  whom  we  have  known  and  loved,  and 
shall  see  no  more. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

EDGE  WOOD ,  iSSj. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


IN  A  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  MAJ.-GENERAL  GEO.  IV.  CULL  DM,  HIS¬ 
TORIOGRAPHER  OF  WEST-POINT  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


CAPOTE  FARMS ,  TEXAS ,  MA  Y  ist,  1881. 

My  Dear  Cullum: — 

At  your  repeated  request,  I  now  sit  down  to  give  you  some 
of  the  “  landmarks  ”•  of  my  life  (which  you  may  probably  use 
within  a  few  years  in  making  up  an  obituary),  and  without  further 
circumlocution  proceed  directly  to  business.  I  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  Windham  County,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1799. 
My  father,  Daniel  Tyler,  was  Adjutant  of  Putnam’s  regiment 
at  Bunker  Hill.  My  mother  was  Sarah  Edwards,  eldest 
grandchild  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards.  Until  the  age  of 
thirteen  I  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  but  in  the  year  1812  was  sent  to  the  Plainfield 
Academy  to  prepare  for  Yale  College,  of  which  three  of  my 
elder  brothers  were  graduates. 
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In  1815  I  visited  one  of  my  brothers,  then  an  officer  in  the 
army  in  New  York,  and  was  so  taken  with  military  life  that  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  cadet’s  warrant,  which  I 
accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1816  by  writing  a  personal  letter  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dallas.  I  received  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  the  month  of  July,  1816,  and  on  or 
about  the  last  of  September  of  that  year  I  reported  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Capt. 
Alden  Partridge,  for  duty;  and  without  any  examination,  either 
physical  or  educational,  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  and  turned 
over  to  Assistant  Professor  Davies  for  mathematical  instruction. 

At  that  period  of  West-Point  history  there  were,  as  now, 
semi-annual  examinations  in  the  months  of  January  and  June,  at 
which  time  the  cadets  were  classified.  Those  who  had  made 
progress  were  advanced,  and  those  who,  for  want  of  study  or 
want  of  intellect,  had  made  little  or  no  progress  remained  as 
they  were ;  but  no  dismissions  were  made.  The  result  of  this 
system  was  that  cadets  who  had  been  one  or  two  years  at 
the  Academy  when  I  entered,  graduated  one  or  two  years 
after  I  left.  The  course  of  study  at  the  Academy,  as  you 
know,  in  1816,  was  limited.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  a 
very  little  French  constituted  what  was  called  the  “first  year’s 
course;”  the  “second  year’s  course”  consisted  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  a  little  more  French  and 
Christian  Zoeller’s  Course  of  Drawing,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  drawing  geometrical  and  other  mathematical  figures;  the 
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“third  year’s  course”  consisted  of  Enfield’s  Philosophy,  etc., _ 

but  your  studies  at  the  Point  in  olden  times  will  enable  you 
to  understand  the  course  more  correctly  than  I  can  give  it  from 
memory. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  Academy,  on  these  semi-annual 
examinations,  any  cadet  had  the  privilege  of  making  trial  in  the 
studies  of  the  year  in  immediate  advance  of  his  own ;  and  if  he 
passed  the  examination  he  gained  a  year  in  the  course.  Under 
this  state  of  things,  stimulated  by  the  education  I  acquired  in  mv 
preparation  for  college,  I  offered  myself  for  examination  in  the 
first  year’s  course,  on  the  first  of  January,  1817.  I  was  advanced 
by  the  academic  board  to  the  third  class,  and  my  success  at  this 
January  examination  emboldened  me  on  the  following  June  to  ask 
to  be  examined  through  the  third  year’s  course ;  and  I  was  again 
successful  in  passing.  This  was  in  June,  1817,  and  was  the  last 
year  that  the  cadets  received  their  annual  furlough.  Previous 
to  leaving  on  furlough  I  made  a  personal  friend  of  Captain 
Partridge,  Superintendent  and  Professor  of  Engineering,  and 
arranged  with  him  that  while  studying  the  course  of  Philosophy 
next  year,  he  would  give  me  private  lessons  in  Engineering,  so 
that  on  the  first  of  January,  1818,  I  should  graduate  and  receive 
my  commission  in  the  army.  The  advent  of  Colonel  Thayer  to 
the  Superintendency  in  the  autumn  of  1817  broke  up  this  well 
arranged  plan,  and  the  course  he  established  obliged  me  to  “bone 
it”  for  the  next  two  years  to  pass  the  annual  examination ;  which 
1  did  pass,  and  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1819,  received  my  com- 
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mission  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Light  Artillery.  The  first  of 
October,  1819,  I  joined  my  regiment  in  Boston  Harbor  and 
reported  to  Colonel  Eustis  for  duty ;  I  was  assigned  to  one  of 
the  companies  at  Fort  Independence,  where  I  remained  until  the 
reduction  of  the  army  in  1821. 

Between  the  foregoing  dates  six  companies  of  that  regiment 
were  detached  to  take  possession  of  St.  Augustine  at  the  time 
Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  my  company  was 
one  of  them  ;  but  after  embarking,  I  was  ordered  ashore  and 
transferred  to  a  company  which* remained  in  Boston  Harbor  in 
order  to  coach  the  captain,  who  had  just  been  promoted  from  the 
adjutancy,  and  who  had  never  done  any  company  duty.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  I  attribute  the  cause  of  my  transfer  to  the  Fifth 
Infantry,  which  took  place  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  in 
1821,  when  every  officer  attached  to  the  six  companies  at  St. 
Augustine  were  retained  in  the  Artillery,  while  five  or  six  of  the 
officers  remaining  with  the  other  four  companies  of  Light  Artil¬ 
lery  were  transferred  to  the  Infantry, — probably  to  make  places 
for  the  Infantry  officers  who  had  influence  at  Washington  and 
who  desired  places  in  the  Artillery.  I  judge  this  to  be  so ;  for 
when  I  went  to  Washington  immediately  after  the  reduction, 
without  a  single  letter,  or  without  knowing  personally  any  official 
at  Washington,  in  fact  without  a  particle  of  outside  assistance, 
on  stating  my  case  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  he 
referred  at  once  to  the  report  of  my  regiment,  and  after  carefully 
reading  it,  remarked  :  “There  is  an  error  in  your  case,  Sir.  I  will 
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attend  to  it ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  this  eonversation  the 
acting  Adjutant  General,  Kirby,  sent  me  an  order  transferring  me 
back  to  Boston  Harbor  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  First  Artillery 
and  designating  an  officer  of  that  regiment  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Fifth  Infantry. 

After  my  return  to  the  First  Artillery,  I  served  successively 
3d  Foit  Independence,  Boston  Harbor  ;  Fort  Adams,  Harbor  of 
Newport,  and  boit  Trumbull,  New  London;  and  was  at  the 
latter  foit,  when  I  wTas  detached  in  1824  and  ordered  to  the 
“Artillery  School  of  Practice”  at  Fortress  Monroe.  On  joining 
the  School  of  Practice  I  was  attached  to  Saunders’  Company, 
First  Artillery,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  object  of  the 
school,  I  devoted  myself  ardently  to  all  the  means  within  my 
leach  to  acquire  professional  knowledge, — importing  books  both 
from  France  and  England  relating  to  the  artillery  service,  general 
science  of  war,  court  martial,  etc.,  until  I  had  the  best  military 
library  my  pecuniary  means  would  secure.  Among  other 
books  imported  from  France,  I  acquired  a  copy  of  the  “  Drill 
and  Manoeuvres,”  published  in  Paris  in  1824  for  the  use  of  the 
“Garde  Royale,”  which  was  the  most  complete  compend  pub¬ 
lished  up  to  that  time,  and  I  devoted  all  my  hours  that  could  be 
spared  from  daily  service  to  translating  it  into  English  and 
making  it  ready  for  the  printer;  mutilating  the  original  copy  by 
removing  all  the  plates  and  placing  them  in  their  proper  position 
in  the  translation. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1825,  Colonel  Eustis,  Commandant  of  the 
School  of  Practice,  called  me  to  his  quarters,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  about  giving  up  command  on  a  protracted  leave  of 
absence,  and  that  before  his  'return  his  adjutant,  Mr.  Vinton, 
would  be  placed  on  staff  duty  at  Washington,  and  that  he  had 
instructed  Major  Crane,  who  would  replace  him  during  his 
absence,  to  appoint  me  Adjutant  of  the  School  of  Practice.  The 
appointment  was  made  and  I  entered  upon  the  duties ;  but 
before  the  return  of  Colonel  Eustis,  Colonel  Fenwick  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery  came  to  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  nominally 
the  headquarters  of  his  regiment,  and  assumed  command,  making 
his  Regimental  Adjutant,  Thompson,  Adjutant  of  the  School  of 
Practice.  At  that  time  a  relief  was  ordered  of  one  company  from 
each  regiment,  and  it  so  happened  that  my  company  was  ordered 
to  be  relieved,  and  was  ordered  to  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London, 
Conn.  The  company  left  before  I  had  time  to  turn  over  my 
official  papers  to  my  successor,  and  I  was  ordered  to  follow  it 
and  report  for  duty.  On  calling  at  the  Adjutant’s  General  office 
in  passing  through  Washington,  that  official  told  me  that 
my  relief  was  a  mistake ;  it  was  not  intended  that  Colonel 
Fenwick  should  exercise  any  command  over  the  School  of 
Practice,  that  officer  being  already  notified  to  that  effect,  and  that 
he  proposed  ordering  me  to  rejoin  the  School.  I  demurred  to 
this  proposition,  stating  that  I  had  been  already  two  years  at  the 
school  and  was  entitled  to  be  relieved ;  and,  moreover,  Colonel 
Bomford  had  notified  me  that  application  had  been  made  for  my 
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appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Pikesville  Arsenal  near 
Baltimore  to  relieve  Captain  Baden,  who  had  also  been  ordered  to 
the  School  of  Practice.  The  result  was  I  did  not  return  to  Old 
Point,  but  took  command  of  the  Arsenal  and  remained  there 
until  the  20th  of  Oct.,  1826.  While  exercising  this  pleasant 
command,  an  incident  occurred  which  appeared  very  much  to 
favor  my  future  military  career.  In  the  winter  of  1825-6,  a 
Board  of  Officers  of  which  General  Scott  was  President,  Maj  - 
General  Cadwallader,  of  Pennsylvania  Militia,  W.  H.  Sumner 
Adj. -General  of  Massachusetts,  B.  Daniel,  Adj.-General  of 
North  Carolina,  Lieut.-Colonel  Eustis,  of  Fourth  United  States 
Artillery,  L.  Taylor,  Colonel  of  First  United  States  Infantry, 
and  Charles  J.  Nourse  of  United  States  Army,  were  members 
was  appointed  to  prescribe  a  system  of  “  Exercises  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Field  Artillery  including  Manoeuvres  of  Fight  or  Horse 
Artillery  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  States.”  When  this 
commission  met,  Colonel  Eustis  being  the  only  artillery  officer 
on  the  Board,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  prepare  “the  system;” 
and  finding  “the  water  too  deep  for  him  to  wade  in,”  he  wrote 
me  to  come  to  Washington  with  my  translation,  which  was  by 
him  submitted  to  the  Board  exactly  as  it  came  from  my 
hands.  On  the  seventh  of  December,  1826,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  and  sent  to  Mr.  Barbour,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
and  was  subsequently  published  by  Hilliard,  Gray,  Fittle  & 
W  ithers,  of  Boston,  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
2d,  1829.  The  book  was  entitled  “A  System  of  Exercise  and 
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Instruction  of  Field  Artillery,  Including  Manoeuvres  for  Light  or 
Horse  Artillery  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  Colonel  Eustis  subsequently  gave  me 
to  understand  that  in  a  conversation  with  Maj. -General  Brown, 
after  he  had  submitted  his  report,  he  informed  General  Brown 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  my  translation ;  the  result  was 
that  sometime  about  the  first  of  October,  1826,  I  was  ordered 
to  report  to  Army  Headquarters  at  Washington,  where  in  a  con¬ 
ference  between  Maj. -General  Brown,  Colonel  Eustis  and  my¬ 
self,  it  was  decided  that  a  system  of  Artillery  Practice  should  be 
prepared  for  the  Army  more  comprehensive  than  that  decided 
on  for  the  Militia ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  at  the  School  of 
Practice  by  Colonel  Eustis  and  myself.  The  understanding  also 
was  that  our  work  should  be  submitted  ultimately  to  a  Board  of 
Officers  of  Artillery  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  October  of  "that  year  I 
was  ordered  back  to  the  School  of  Practice  and  reappointed 
Adjutant.  After  getting  my  regimental  duties  fairly  in  hand,  I 
began  to  look  about  me  for  material  applicable  to  the  proposed 
“  new  system,”  and  found  that  outside  of  my  own  library  and 
General  L’Allemand’s  “Treatise  on  Artillery,”  there  were  no 
documents  at  command  that  could  give  me  the  least  assistance. 

After  devoting  my  leisure  time  for  more  than  a  year  to  the 
subject,  I  told  Colonel  Eustis  that  with  the  material  at  hand  I 
did  not  well  see  how  we  could  improve  on  the  system  already 
decided  on  for  the  Militia,  but  that  I  thought  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  order  me  abroad,  say  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  could 
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collect  the  necessary  data  and  in  the  end  produce  a  work 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  After  some 
considerable  discussion,  Colonel  Eustis  adopted  my  views  and 
addressed  General  Brown  on  the  subject.  General  Brown  acceded 
to  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Eustis,  and  his  influence  having  been 
brought  to  bear  favorably  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Jas. 
Barbour,  that  official  addressed  to  me  the  following  letter  : 

Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  3D  Jan.,  1828. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT ,  DANIEL  TYLER ,  FIRST  ARTILLERY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sir  : — 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Secy  of  War  to  inform  you  that  your  proposition 
respecting  the  translation  of  the  recently  improved  “French  System”  for 
the  Artillery,  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  the  U.  S.  Service,  has 
received  his  favorable  consideration. 

To  this  end  therefore  you  have  the  authority  of  the  Government  to 
proceed  to  France  for  the  accomplishment  and  perfection  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  project.  The  Secretary  desires  also  that  you  will  direct  your  inquiries 
to  other  branches  of,  and  improvements  in,  the  military  service,  taking 
care  that  such  efforts  and  research  shall  not  interfere  with  the  primary 
object  of  your  visit. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  months  is  the  period  for  which  you  have  authority 
to  be  absent.  The  result  of  your  labors  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  through  the  Adjutant  General’s  office. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  ’  R.  JONES,  Adj.-Gen . 
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At  the  time  the  foregoing  was  received  the  condition  of  the 
Artillery  service  of  the  army  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  improve  on  the  Guibeau- 
val  system  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 
For  this  purpose  a  Board  of  officers,  consisting  of  Generals 
Porter  and  Towsen,  Colonels  Bomford  and  Archer,  and  Captain 
Wade,  had  been  appointed  on  the  18th  of  July,  1 8 1 8,  and  a 
battery  constructed  under  their  direction  had  been  sent  to 
the  School  of  Practice  some  few  years  later.  On  the  first 
trial  this  Battery  was  condemned,  and  decided  to  be  entirely 
inferior  to  the  old  “  Guibeauval  System,”  and  unfit  for  service. 
This  seemed  to  settle  the  question  that  the  new  system  of 
manoeuvre  to  be  prepared  should  be  adapted  to  the  old  “  Gui¬ 
beauval  System  of  Artillery.”  With  this  understanding,  I 
embarked  for  Havre  about  the  middle  of  January,  1828,  and  on 
arriving  in  Paris  put  myself  in  a  French  family  for  a  couple  of 
months  to  improve  my  West-Point  French.  Through  the 
assistance  of  the  American  representative  Mr.  Brown,  I  obtained 
an  order  from  the  French  Minister  of  War  for  admission  to  the 
Artillery  School  of  Practice  at  Metz,  where  I  arrived  early  in 
April,  1829.  This  school  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten  com¬ 
panies  of  artillery,  six  light  batteries  and  a  full  siege  train,  and 
there  all  the  theory  of  the  Artillery  service  was  carried  into 
practice  ;  not  only  were  the  field  batteries  exercised  in  all  the 
movements  incident  to  actual  warfare,  but  also  the  siege  bat¬ 
teries,  from  week  to  week,  were  put  to  practical  siege  service. 
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Often,  in  the  morning,  in  some  bastion  front  of  the  forti¬ 
fication  I  would  find  batteries  had  been  thrown  up  during  the 
night,  and  the  guns  placed  in  position  ready  to  open  fire  upon 
it  at  early  dawn  ;  and  before  night  again  the  guns  would  he 
removed,  ground  leveled,  and  the  fortification  present  its  usual 
appearance.  All  these  operations  were  conducted  as  they  would 
jiave  been  against  an  enemy’s  work,  and  when  I  contrasted  this 
practice  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Metz  with  that  of  the  Artil¬ 
lery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  all  instruction  in  field 
artillery  was  through  means  of  a  single  gun  with  one  caisson,  I 
was  mortified  by  the  contrast.  With  us,  the  men  with  bricoles  on 
their  shoulders,  moved  the  pieces,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  manual 
of  the  service  of  siege  guns  was  never  practiced  and  unknown  ; 
while  there  was  not  a  single  horse  in  the  garrison  except  those 
to  transport  Quartermaster’s  and  Commissary  stores.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  home  we  had  everything  to  learn  in 
Artillery  without  any  means  for  learning,  or  any  idea  how  the 
means  were  to  he  organized ;  I  felt  seriously  the  importance  of 
my  mission,  and  that  it  might,  if  properly  used,  he  instrumental 
in  building  up  in  the  United  States  an  artillery  service  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  army. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  immediately  commenced 
a  translation  of  the  latest  French  system  of  “  Manoeuvres  of 
Artillery,”  as  adapted  to  the  Guibeauval  system.  The  system 
included — for  Field  Artillery — Schools  of  Cannoneer  and  Evolu¬ 
tions  for  Batteries,  and  for  the  Heavy  Artillery  the  service 
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embraced  the  Siege,  Garrison  and  Sea  Coast  Batteries.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  I  had  completed  my  task  and  sent  three  hundred 
lithographic  copies  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 
This  work  was  in  three  volumes,  of  which  I  have  recently  seen 
a  copy  in  the  West-Point  Library  ;  and  there  is  also  in  that 
library  a  copy  of  the  work  published  for  the  Militia  in  1829. 

On  arriving  at  Metz,  I  found  two  of  the  Light  Batteries 
in  the  School  of  Artillery  to  be  of  the  new  system  of  French 
Materiel  recently  adopted  for  the  French  service,  and  entirely 
differing  in  mode  of  construction,  etc.,  from  the  old  Guibeauval 
system.  Even  with  my  limited  artillery  education,  I  did  not 
require  the  opinion  of  the  French  officers  to  satisfy  me  that  the 
days  of  the  Guibeauval  system  were  numbered,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  and  for  all  time  the  entirely  new  principle  which  the 
French  had  adopted  from  the  English  would  prevail  ultimately 
in  the  construction  of  the  “Artillery  materiel”  of  the  whole 
world. 

While  I  was  going  on  with  my  translation  and  at  the  same 
time  procuring  copies  of  the  drawings  of  the  new  French  sys¬ 
tem,  I  was  satisfied  that  my  translation  work  would  after  a  few 
years  be  of  no  value ;  still  as  a  matter  of  duty  I  carried  it  to 
completion.  During  the  twelve  months  I  was  at  Metz,  besides 
my  other  work,  I  collected  copies  of  every  drawing,  and  the 
memoirs  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  system  of 
Artillery  adopted  for  the  French  army,  including  the  Field,  the 
Siege,  and  the  Coast  Batteries,  and  Mountain  Artillery,  which  I 
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brought  to  the  United  States  and  disposed  of  as  herein-after 
stated. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  I  had  applied  to  Colonel  Bom- 
ford,  then  Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  information  as  to  what  I  could 
do  for  his  Department ;  and  told  him  that  I  believed  the  French 
Government  had  made  an  entire  change  in  their  system  of  Artil¬ 
lery  and  asked  him  for  any  instructions  he  might  have.  He 
replied  that  in  case  I  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  he  wished  to  know 
all  about  it,  and  that  he  would  like  any  drawings  that  I  might  be 
able  to  obtain.  On  my  remarking  that  the  work  I  had  in  hand 
would  occupy  all  my  time,  and  that  I  would  have  to  employ 
draughtsmen  to  make  the  requisite  drawings,  who  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  their  services;— he  replied  that  there  was  no 
money  under  his  control  for  such  payments.  The  result  was, 
however,  that  I  did  obtain  the  drawings,  paying  for  the  same 
out  of  my  own  funds  which  at  the  time  were  so  limited  as  to 
make  these  advances  a  matter  of  great  personal  inconvenience. 
But  when  I  reflected  on  the  fact  that  we  were  without  any 
system  of  Artillery,  and  I  may  say  without  the  ability  to  make 
one  for  ourselves,  while  here  was  the  result  of  thirty  years  con¬ 
tinued  war,  and  the  combined  experience  of  the  most  scientific 
artillerists  of  Europe,  I  did  not  hesitate  at  the  necessary 
sacrifice.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  every  drawing,  memoir,  etc., 
whereby  we  might  be  enabled  to  construct  the  various  carriages 
connected  with  this  new  French  system  ;  and  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  over  sixty  sheets  of  diagrams  and  the 
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memoirs  connected  with  them,  by  aid  of  which  the  Ordnance 
Department  constructed  the  system  of  Artillery  shortly  after 
adopted  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Before  going  to  Metz  and  after  receiving  admission  through 
the  American  Minister  to  the  Artillery  School,  I  noticed  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  letter  of  admission.  I  suspected 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  War  Department  to 
allow  any  copy  to  he  taken  of  the  drawings  connected  with  their 
new  system  ;  and  calling  Mr.  Brown’s  attention  to  the  letter  he 
coincided  with  me  and  addressed  another  letter  to  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  Mr.  De  Caux,  asking  the  needed  permission. 
An  answer  was  promptly  returned  saying  that  the  system  had 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  French  Government,  and  that  they 
had  felt  themselves  obliged  to  refuse  copies  to  the  Russians 
and  other  Continental  governments,  and  closing  with  the  remark 
that  “as  his  compatriot  was  admitted  into  the  School  of 
Artillery,  he  did  not  think  the  special  privilege  asked  for 
necessary.”  Although  General  Labattier,  commander  of  the 
School  at  Metz,  construed  the  letter  literally,  other  French 
officers  attached  to  the  School,  to  whom  General  Lafayette  had 
procured  me  letters  of  introduction,  laughed  at  the  restriction, 
and  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  these  drawings  through  the 
sous-officiers  of  their  respective  companies ;  these  I  paid  for 
their  services  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  liberally  as  my  means 
would  permit.  After  getting  possession  of  the  drawings  I  made 
the  necessary  memoranda,  and  with  this  material  in  hand,  I 
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examined  the  drawings  which  were  in  the  library  of  the 
institution,  to  which  I  had  free  access,  till  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
drawings  and  memoirs  in  my  possession  were  exact  copies  of 
those  in  the  Library. 

During  my  year  at  Metz,  I  passed  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the 
cavalry  camp  at  Luneville  where  five  thousand  cavalry  were 
concentrated  for  instruction,  and  where  I  saw  ten  light  batteries 
of  the  new  system  manoeuvering  with  the  light  cavalry,  and 
demonstrating  that  there  was  no  ground  over  which  the  light  cav¬ 
alry  could  operate  where  the  light  batteries  could  not  follow, 
thus  proving  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

After  passing  a  year  at  Metz,  I  went  to  Strasburg  with 
letters  from  the  French  War  Department  to  see  the  operations 
of  the  school  of  Pontonniers  belonging  to  the  French  Artillery, 
which  was  established  in  that  city  for  practice  on  the  river 
Rhine.  After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  I  left  to  examine  the  armory 
cd  Klingenthal  and  remained  there  a  couple  of  weeks  to  inspect 
closely  the  mode  of  constructing  small  arms  in  France.  The 
information  thus  obtained  was  afterwards  very  usefully  applied 
at  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  Springfield  Armory. 

This  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  my  connection  with 
the  French  military  service.  At  the  time  I  arrived  in  Paris  the 
French  army  was  composed  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
“Grand  Army  of  the  Empire,”  and  all  of  the  old  marshals  and 
generals  of  the  Empire  were  then  in  active  service.  The  French 
army  that  I  saw  in  1830  differed  as  much  from  the  French  army 
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which  I  saw  during  the  late  Franco-German  war  as  did  the 
regulars  from  the  volunteers  in  our  war  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  to 
my  mind  this  difference  accounted  easily  for  the  success  of  the 
German  armies. 

On  leaving  France  I  went  to  London  with  letters  to  our 
Minister  there,  and  after  looking  carefully  over  the  works  at 
Woolwich,  where  Sir  Harry  Clinton  was  in  command,  I  found 
that  I  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  artillery  information 
obtained  at  Metz.  Remaining  in  England  for  a  month,  I 
returned  thence  to  Washington  and  reported  for  duty. 

On  my  arrival  in  Washington,  I  found  that  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  the  translation  I  had  made  in  Metz  had  been  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  different  regiments  of  Artillery  to  guide  their 
practice  ;  and  was  assured  that  in  the  process  of  time  a  Board 
would  be  ordered  to  pass  on  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our 
Artillery  service.  Of  course  all  the  drawings  and  memoirs  of 
the  new  French  system  were  shown  to  the  Chief  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department,  with  a  statement  of  the  exact  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  acquired  and  paid  for ;  and  the  farther 
statement  that  they  were  at  the  service  of  the  Government  free 
of  charge,  provided  a  Board  consisting  of  three  Artillery  and 
two  Ordnance  officers  should  pass  upon  their  merits  and  adopt 
them  as  the  “materiel”  for  the  Artillery  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Colonel  Bomford,  then  Chief  of  Ordnance,  objected 
to  such  a  Board.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ordnance 
Department  had  the  right  to  prescribe  the  system ;  and  he 
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offered  not  only  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  but  proposed 
that  I  should  take  them  to  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  construct  the 
first  Battery  complete,  and  that  I  should  have  the  whole  credit 
of  introducing  the  system.  Acting  with  the  concurrence  of 
General  Eustis,  and  others  of  my  Artillery  friends,  I  declined 
Colonel  Bomford’s  proposition,  insisting  that  a  Board  of  Exami¬ 
nation  should  be  called.  Had  General  Brown  been  alive  I  have 
no  doubt  my  proposition  would  have  met  his  approval  and 
the  Board  been  ordered  ;  but  Colonel  Bomford’s  influence 
with  General  Macomb,  then  Commander  of  the  Army,  pre¬ 
vented  the  carrying  out  of  my  plan.  I  was  however  still  kept 
on  “extra  duty”  and  ordered  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the 
“School  of  the  Driver,”  which  I  had  not  embraced  in  my 
Artillery  system,  as  the  Train  in  the  French  service  is  separate 
from  the  Artillery,  and  has  a  scheme  of  instruction  of  its  own. 
1  hus,  while  the  Train  Corps  furnish  horses  for  all  the  Batteries 
and  for  the  entire  Siege  Train,  they  form  a  separate  corps,  and 
have  a  system  of  instruction  peculiarly  their  own. 

In  all  this  matter  I  was  treated  with  great  kindness  at 
army  headquarters,  permitted  to  go  to  my  home  in  Connecticut, 
etc.,  in  the  probable  hope  that  I  would  change  my  views  as  to 
the  drawings  and  in  the  end  accept  Colonel  Bomford’s  propo¬ 
sition.  This  was  in  the  autumn  pf  1829.  Before  the  1st  of 
January,  1830,  I  had  finished  the  translation  as  directed,  and 
about  the  last  of  December  I  set  off  for  Washington  with  all 
the  drawings  and  memoirs  and  also  with  models  and  memoirs 
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relating  to  the  construction  of  the  “Congreve  Rockets”  in  my 
trunk.  On  my  arrival  at  Washington  on  New  Year’s  morning, 

I  found  that  my  trunk  with  its  contents,  which  I  had  seen 
safely  on  board  the  stage  at  Baltimore,  was  missing.  It  had  been 
stolen  with  all  its  contents.  My  position  that  morning  was  far 
from  enviable  ;  and  my  misfortune  was  soon  noised  about  among 
my  army  friends.  Among  the  first  who  called  upon  me  to 
express,  sympathy  were  Colonel  Bomford  and  Captain  Wade  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  who  not  only  expressed  great  sorrow 
at  my  losses  but  great  disappointment  that  the  drawings  should 
be  lost  to  the  Government.  I  immediately  advertised  the  trunk 
and  its  contents,  specifying  only  the  drawings  and  the  “  Con¬ 
greve  Rockets,”  and  offered  a  reward  for  their  delivery  at  the 
Ordnance  office.  After  waiting  a  day  or  two  and  hearing 
nothing  of  the  drawings,  Colonel  Bomford  suggested  that  with 
my  consent  he  would  ask  for  my  detail  on  Ordnance  service 
and  send  me  to  the  Springfield  Armory  to  report  upon  the 
system  pursued  there  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  methods  I  had  seen  at  the  French  armory  at  Klingen- 
thal.  In  my  disappointment  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  this 
proposal,  and  the  5th  or  6th  of  January  succeeding  found  me  at 
the  Springfield  Armory.  Two  days  thereafter  I  received  a  letter 
from  Major  Wade,  of  the  Ordnance,  stating  that  a  negro  had 
brought  in  all  my  drawings  and  the  Congreve  Rockets,  and 
claiming  the  reward  therefor,  which  had  been  promised,  with 
the  condition  that  “no  questions  should  be  asked.”  I  sent  Major 
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Wade  the  fifty  dollars  which  were  duly  paid  ;  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  learned  that  the  negro  was  a  slave  of  the  son-in-law  of 
the  inn-keeper  where  I  ate  supper  near  Bladensburg,  and  I 
reasonably  concluded  that  his  master  stole  my  trunk  ;  indeed  he 
was  afterwards  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  like 
offense.  There  I  was  however  at  the  Springfield  Armory — a 
pleasant  station  and  on  pleasant  duty  ;  my  drawings  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  acknowledged  to  be  my 
personal  property. 

At  about  that  period  efforts  were  being  made  to  reorganize 
the  Ordnance  as  a  separate  Department,  and  I  thought  best  to 
wait  for  events  instead  of  forcing  them.  In  this  course  I  was 
sustained  by  Colonel  Eustis  and  my  other  Artillery  friends.  On 
arriving  at  Springfield  Armory,  I  found  the  system  in  operation 
entirely  different  from  that  which  I  had  seen  at  the  French 
armory.  At  Springfield,  very  much  of  the  work  was  done  by 
machinery  which  originated  with  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin  ;  while  at  the  French  armory  all  the  work  was  done 
“by  hand.”  In  both  armories,  however,  the  manufacture  of  the 
muskets  was  divided  into  “  piece  work  ”  and  men  were  paid  so 
much  for  each  operation.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  two 
systems  convinced  me  of  two  important  facts ;  first,  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  had  not  produced  any  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  work ;  as  I  found  the  men  were  receiving  the 
same  pay  for  the  “  piece  work  ”  which  they  did  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery,  and  that  the  men  by  ten  hours’  honest 
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work  per  diem  could  easily  earn  from  $150  to  $200  per  month. 
Second,  I  found  that  the  change  in  the  forms  of  the  parts  of  the 
muskets  to  adapt  them  to  the  convenient  use  of  the  machinery 
had  unfortunately  affected  the  efficiency  of  the  arm.  For 
example,  the  fence  attached  to  the  pan — I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  old  flint-lock  musket — had  been  suppressed  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  manufacture  and  accommodate  it  to  the  machinery  ; 
again  the  bayonet  clasp  had  been  omitted  for  the  same  reason  ; 
while  other  similar  changes  had  been  made  with  the  like  object 
in  view.  The  suppressing  of  the  “fence”  was  proved  by  actual 
test,  between  the  Springfield  musket  and  that  manufactured  in 
the  French  armory  at  that  time,  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
against  the  Springfield  musket — under  similar  circumstances — in 
the  “miss-fires.”  It  was  this  fact  which  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Ordnance  Department  forced  a  change  of  model 
in  1832. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  I  commenced  my  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  during  six  months  of 
service  I  kept  watch  in  hand,  timing  every  operation  into  which 
the  manufacture  of  the  musket  was  divided,  remaining  some¬ 
times  an  entire  day  intent  upon  the  operatives,  never  leaving 
them  until  I  was  satisfied  that  the  workmen  were  doing  honest 
work  and  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  exact  time  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  each  particular  task.  In  this  way  I  came  to 
know  accurately  what  the  workmen  could  earn  daily  at  ten 
hours’  service  under  the  Government  prices,  and  I  was  enabled 
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to  determine — first,  what  the  fair  price  was  for  each  division  of 
“piece  work,  and  second,  the  exact  working  time  necessary  to 
produce  a  Springfield  musket  of  the  existing  model.  My  first 
report  startled  the  Ordnance  Department  as  to  prices.  The 
result  was  that  a  Board  of  officers  consisting  of  Colonel  Talcott, 
Major  Craig  and  myself  was  ordered  to  convene  at  the  Spring- 
field  Armory,  and  report  the  proper  prices  for  “  piece  work  done 
at  that  armory.” 

1  he  workmen,  stimulated  by  the  Acting  Superintendent 
Robb— who  had  been  General  Jackson’s  Chaplain  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  and  recently  appointed  by  him  to  the  post — 
raised  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  morning  and  sent  a 
committee  to  Washington  to  represent  their  case  to  General 
(then  President)  Jackson.  They  naturally  opposed  a  bill  to 
re-organize  the  armories,  which  they  urged  was  intended  to 
substitute  an  officer  of  Ordnance  for  the  civilian  then  in  super¬ 
intendence.  This  was  the  fact.  The  influence  of  this  committee 
was  successful,  to  the  extent  of  suspending  the  tariff  of  prices 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  first  Board  ;  another  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  Colonel  Talcott,  North  and  myself  was  ordered 
to  convene  at  the  Springfield  Armory  and  revise  prices  of  work. 
The  decisions  of  this  second  Board,  however,  were  too  radical 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  Superintendent  Robb  and  of 
President  Jackson.  The  old  prices  were  restored,  and  with 
some  few  alterations,  work  proceeded  as  before  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Superintendent  Robb.  A  third  Board  of  citizens  was 
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convened  after  my  resignation  from  the  army — consisting  of 
Charles  Davies,  President,  (who  had  resigned  his  professorship 
at  West-Point)  J  ohn  Chase,  of  Chicopee,  a  thorough  mechanic 
and  the  “chief  pillar”  of  the  New  England  Democracy,  and 
myself ;  we  made  our  report,  reducing  the  wages  to  the  point 
previously  recommended.  Thus  the  price  of  “  piece  work  ”  was 
finally  fixed  at  the  National  Armories,  and  the  reports  of  these 
different  concurring  Boards  enabled  the  Ordnance  Department 
to  obtain  Congressional  legislation  placing  the  control  of  the 
National  Armories  in  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  officers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  civil  superintendents. 

While  at  the  Armory  writing  detailed  statements  as  to  the 
various  operations  it  struck  me  as  very  important  to  fix  at  that 
time  the  exact  influence  machinery  had  on  the  manufacture  of 
arms ;  and  on  my  representations  the  Ordnance  Department, 
through  Colonel  Bomford,  obtained  from  the  Adjutant-General 
a  detail  of  Lieutenants  Childe  and  Linnard,  two  of  the  finest 
draughtsmen  in  the  army,  to  make  drawings  not  only  of  every 
machine  but  of  every  tool  used  at  that  time  in  the  manufacture 
of  muskets.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1831,  and  constituted  an  official  starting  point  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  arms  at  the  National  Armories.  I  presume  the 
drawings  and  the  memoirs  attached  —  the  joint  product  of 
Lieutenants  Childe,  Linnard  and  myself  —  can  now  be  found  at 
the  Ordnance  Office  in  Washington. 
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While  at  Springfield,  and  about  the  first  of  January,  1832, 
the  Ordnance  Department  having  their  attention  called  to  the 
imperfection  of  arms  manufactured  on  contract  at  private  arm¬ 
ories,  I  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Inspectors  of  Contract 
Arms,  and  thereafter  all  the  sub-inspectors  previously  under  the 
orders  of  the  Springfield  Armory  officials  were  placed  under  my 
orders ;  and  the  first  inspection  I  made  was  at  Waters’  Armories 
at  Millbury.  I  rejected  every  musket  offered,  as  not  coming  up 
to  the  contract.  It  required  a  month  or  more  to  remedy  the 
defects ;  and  then  out  of  the  two  hundred  offered,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  received,  and  these  with  large 
allowances  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  first  inspection.  Notice 
was  thereupon  given  that  on  the  next  inspection  the  contract 
would  be  rigidly  enforced..  The  first  inspection  at  Pomeroy’s 
of  Pittsfield,  Starr’s  at  Middletown,  Whitney’s  at  New  Haven, 
and  Nefter’s  at  Valley  Forge,  although  not  showing  as  bad 
work  as  Waters’  Armories,  still  proved  that  the  arms  manu¬ 
factured  at  private  establishments  were  not  up  to  contract,  and 
were  far  inferior  to  the  arms  made  at  the  National  shops.  Of 
course  as  Superintendent  of  Inspectors  I  insisted  on  immediate 
improvement  in  the  work ;  thence  came  a  general  resistance  on 
the  part  of  all  the  contractors,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  stop¬ 
page  of  some  of  the  Armories;  and  the  contractors  being 
generally  good  Jackson  men  and  influential  politicians,  the 
question  of  inspection  was  removed  to  Washington  and  brought 
before  the  President.  I  was  called  there  by  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
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nance  to  represent  the  Department  at  a  meeting  held  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  matter,  at  which  the  contractors 
appeared  ;  Gov.  Edwards,  who  represented  the  Whitney  heirs, 
and  who  was  an  ex-congressional  senator  and  a  political  friend 
of  President  Jackson,  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  contro¬ 
versy  was  bitterly  conducted  ;  but  it  was  made  so  apparent  that 
the  contractors  were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  I  as  representative 
of  the  Government  was  right,  that  the  meeting  ended  in  a 
notice  to  the  contractors  that  they  must  either  submit  to  the 
inspection  or  surrender  their  contracts.  The  contracts  were  too 
valuable  to  be  surrendered ;  the  result  was  that  these  private 
armories  were  reopened  and  in  less  than  six  months  some  of  the 
contractors  were  actually  beating  the  National  Armories  in  the 
quality  of  their  work  ;  but  my  fidelity  to  the  Government  in 
this  instance  as  well  as  in  that  connected  with  the  Spring- 
field  Armory  proved  a  bar  to  my  professional  advancement. 
When  the  Ordnance  corps  was  reorganized,  President  Jackson 
refused  to  sanction  my  appointment  as  Captain,  although  (Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  being  my  informant)  every  general  officer  of  the 
army  and  Colonel  Bomford,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  recommended 
me  for  the  place.  The  personal  ill-will  of  President  Jackson  was 
fully  declared  when  Colonel  Talcott,  with  every  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  of  the  State  of  New  York,  called  upon  the 
President  and  asked  for  my  appointment  in  the  place  of  Captain 
Bache  (who  declined  a  transfer  from  the  Second  Artillery  to  the 
Ordnance)  and  were  refused.  Smarting  under  the  injustice 
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which  l  conceived  to  have  been  clone  me,  I  offered  my  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  was  accepted — to  take  effect  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1834.  Before  closing  the  history  of  my  connection  with  the  con¬ 
tract  service,  I  will  here  state  that  all  the  muskets  manufactured 
at  the  private  establishments  previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  the 
inspection  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  and  were  sold 
some  years  later  to  George  Law  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  sale  and  its  conditions  were  at  the  time  made  subject  of 
much  newspaper  comment. 

At  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  the.  Ordnance  Corps, 
Governor  Cass  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  my  friends 
urged  my  appointment  to  a  Captaincy  on  the  ground  of 
professional  services,  particularly  in  obtaining  the  Artillery 
drawings  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  (although  still  considered  my  private  property),  Secre¬ 
tary  Cass  took  the  ground  that  the  drawings  were  improperly 
obtained  and  should  not  be  used  by  the  Government.  He 
represented  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them 
in  the  regular  way  from  the  French  authorities;  and  at  his 
instigation  Inspector  General  Wool  with  Lieutenant  Farley — 
then  considered  the  finest  draughtsmen  in  the  army — were  sent 
to  France  for  that  purpose.  General  Wool,  on  applying  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War  through  the  American  Legation  at 
Paris,  for  permission  to  make  copies  of  the  drawings,  received  a 
“  point  blank”  refusal.  I  may  as  well  here  report  the  fate  of 
my  drawings  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  They 
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remained  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  unused,  until  Mr.  Poinsett 
became  Secretary  of  War,  when  they  were  brought  to  his  notice, 
either  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  or  by  General  Eustis,  with 
whose  family  the  Secretary  was  connected  by  marriage.  General 
Eustis,  who  was  my  personal  friend,  had,  I  suppose,  informed 
the  Secretary  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  treated  by  the 
Government,  and  the  result  was  that  at  an  early  period  in  the 
incumbency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  inviting  me  to  Washington.  I  was  then,  as  my  civil 
history  will  hereafter  inform  you,  President  of  an  iron  and  coal 
company  in  Lycoming  County,  Penn.,  putting  up  a  blast  furnace 
on  the  English  plan,  enjoying  a  good  salary,  and  actually  pion¬ 
eering  the  iron  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  was  well 
satisfied  with  my  position. 

On  my  arrival  at  Washington,  I  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Poinsett.  He  was  fully  posted  as  to  my  army  history,  and 
after  saying  all  he  could  in  “mitigation”  of  circumstances,  he 
stated  that  the  Government  wanted  to  make  use  of  my  drawings 
then  in  possession  of  the  Ordnance  officials ;  and  to  that  end  he 
desired  that  I  should  come  back  to  the  Army,  in  which  the 
Government  would  arrange  by  legislation  or  otherwise  to  give  me 
my  proper  place.  Mr.  Poinsett’s  kindness  in  the  matter  gratified 
me  exceedingly;  but  I  told  him  that  my  army  life  had  been 
without  any  reward,  and  that  I  had  lost  all  ambition  to  be 
connected  with  a  service  where  politics  and  prejudice  ruled, 
and  where  the  fact  that  a  man  was  not  born  in  the  South  was  a 
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bar  to  promotion.  For  such  reasons  I  assured  him  I  had  no 
desire  to  reconnect  myself  with  the  service.  My  unfortunate 
allusion  to  the  Southern-born  “stirred  up”  Mr.  Poinsett  not  a 
.  little  ;  but  I  justified  myself  by  remarking,  that  in  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Ordnance  all  the  officers  but  five  had  been  selected 
from  the  South,  and  that  of  the  Captains  appointed  three  were 
Second  Lieutenants,  of  whom  one  had  never  seen  a  day’s  service 
since  he  graduated  from  West-Point.  Having  satisfied  Mr. 
Poinsett  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  re-enter  the  army,  he 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  Government  should  own  the  draw¬ 
ings,  and  proposed  that,  if  I  would  address  him  a  letter  explaining 
fully  my  position  relative  to  them,  he  would  ask  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  their  purchase.  He  believed  they  would  have 
great  value  in  enabling  the  Government  to  establish  a  system  of 
Artillery  adapted  to  the  service,  and  without  the  expense  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Investigation,  and  the 
experiments  connected  with  the  same.  I  declined  this  kind 
offer  on  the  ground  that  I  was  educated  at  West-Point  at  the 
public  expense  and  that  with  thirteen  years  of  faithful  service 
and  these  drawings  thrown  in,  I  thought  I  had  paid  fully  for  the 
education,  which  had  mainly  prepared  me  for  the  position  I  was 
then  occupying  in  civil  life,  and  I  was  willing  to  consider  the 
account  settled. 

Mr.  Poinsett  declared  himself  unwilling  to  use  the  drawings 
unless  pecuniary  compensation  was  made.  Fie  asked  how 
much  money  I  had  personally  expended  to  obtain  them ;  l 
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told  him  I  thought  about  two  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Poinsett 
then  summoned  his  chief  clerk  and  learning  through  him  that 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  “contingent  fund”  of  the  War 
Department  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  the  Secretary 
directed  requisition  to  be  made  on  the  Treasury  for  that  amount 
to  my  order,  and  asked  if  that  would  be  satisfactory  ?  I  replied, 
perfectly,  but  that  I  did  not  ask  any  repayment.  He  affirmed — 
as  before,  that  he  would  not  use  the  drawings  unless  some  satis¬ 
factory  compensation  was  made.  Thus  the  drawings  for  the 
system  of  Artillery,  which  I  had  expected  to  make  me  a  Captain 
of  Ordnance,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Government 
(which  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to  create  a  system 
for  itself)  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
system  now  and  ever  since  that  period  has  constituted  the 
Artillery  system  of  the  United  States.  It  has  aided  in  carrying 
the  country  successfully  through  two  '  great  wars,  and  the  sole 
change  made  from  the  drawings  furnished  at  that  time  is  the 
doubtful  one  of  substituting  leather  for  rope  traces  in  the 
harness. 

About  the  time  of  my  resignation  from  the  Army,  four 
Boston  gentlemen,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Patrick  C.  Jackson, 
Geo.  W.  Lyman,  and  Edmund  Dwight,  who  were  among  the 
first  capitalists  to  introduce  cotton  spinning  at  Lowell  and 
Waltham,  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  coal  and  iron  land 
in  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  proposing  to  erect  there  a 
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set  of  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  bituminous 
coal.  As  I  had  met  some  of  these  gentlemen  incidentally,  it 
was  proposed  to  me  to  take  charge  of  their  new  enterprise  ; 
and  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  British  methods  at 
that  time,  it  was  further  proposed  that  I  should  visit  the  iron 
works  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  examine  the  mode  of  operating 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  modes  of  mining,  etc.,  and  that  while 
I  was  absent  on  this  mission,  the  property  should  be  opened  by 
the  mining  engineer  then  in  charge. 

1  he  tract  of  land  was  large  —  consisting  of  some  five 
thousand  acres,  and  the  mining  experts  on  whose  opinion  the 
property  had  been  purchased,  certified  that  it  contained  both 
coal  and  iron  ore  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  I  was  absent  four  months  in  Europe,  visiting  the 
principal  iron  mines  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  England  ;  I  secured 
plans  of  the  different  furnaces  and  gained  a  general  idea  of  the 
manner  of  working  a  large  English  iron  establishment.  I  made 
at  the  same  time  arrangements  for  obtaining  certain  workmen 
whose  services  would  be  required  in  putting  up  and  working  the 
American  furnaces.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  I  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  first  coke ,  hot-blast  furnace  ever  built  in  America , 
contracting  in  Glasgow  for  the  hot-blast  arrangement  on  a  plan 
then  considered  the  best  used  in  England.  While  the  furnace 
was  being  erected,  I  became  suspicious  that  the  mining  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  property  had  misused  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  and  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  min 
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erals  were  inferior  to  his  representations.  When  personally 
examined  by  his  employers  this  fact  was  fairly  established,  the 
man  discharged  and  the  entire  direction  of  the  works  was  placed 
in  my  hands.  At  this  date,  however,  so  much  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  furnace  and  preparations  for  making  iron,  that 
it  was  decided  to  go  on  and  complete  the  works  and  make  the 
best  possible  results  out  of  the  mineral  in  hand.  After  a 
struggle  of  two  years,  of  the  hardest  toil  I  have  ever  known,  we 
succeeded  in  making  about  five  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  of 
good  quality,  but  without  any  profit,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  mineral.  The  furnace  was  complete  in  all  its  parts — 
equal  to  anything  in  England,  and  the  hot-blast  was  so  perfect 
that  it  enabled  us  to  make  iron  with  coal  which  analyzed  twenty 
per  cent,  of  ashes.  My  Boston  friends  after  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  making  iron  from  bituminous  coal  suspended 
operations.  There  was  clearly  no  profit  in  the  business,  since 
pig  iron  which  was  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  when  the  work  com¬ 
menced,  had  fallen  to  thirty-five  dollars.  While  we  all  lost 
money  in  the  Lycoming  operation,  the  experience  I  gained  in 
the  iron  business  induced  me  in  1874  to  establish  in  North 
Alabama*  a  similar  set  of  iron  works,  which  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  my  family  and  myself  are  amply  repaid  for  any  losses 
made  by  the  failure  in  Lycoming.  In  looking  back  upon  that 
failure  it  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  know  that  I  retained 

^Further  mention  of  the  very  successful  enterprise  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
occurs  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 
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throughout  their  lives  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  each  one 
of  the  four  gentlemen  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

Soon  after  leaving  Lycoming  County,  I  removed  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  where  my  family  resided.*  In  1840  I  was  elected 

*  General  Tyler  married  May  20,  1832,  Emily  Lee,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Elizabeth  (Leighton)  Lee,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Benjamin  Lee,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  died  four  years  previous 
to  his  daughter’s  marriage,  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  Somerset-shire, 
England  ;  and  in  early  life  had  been  midshipman  in  the  British  naval 
service,  being  in  command  of  a  battery  in  1783,  at  the  famous  engagement 
between  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Grasse. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  son  of  Benjamin  Lee,  and 
brother  of  Mrs.  General  Tyler,  has  written  a  very  interesting  account 
(privately  printed)  of  his  father’s  career,  by  which  it  appears  that  King 
William  IV. — then  Duke  of  Clarence — was  fellow  midshipman  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lee,  and  was  instrumental,  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  in 
saving  young  Lee’s  life.  The  latter  is  represented  as  impetuous,  warm¬ 
hearted  and  resentful  of  any  indignity;  and  so  upon  a  time  when  his 
over-lenient  treatment  of  prisoners  had  been  rebuked  by  his  superior 
officer,  young  Lee  flashed  upon  him  with  an  outburst  of  indignant  protest, 
and  such  after-conduct  as  led  to  his  trial  by  court-martial ;  at  this  court 
he  was  condemned  to  be  shot  for  insubordination.  The  whole  body  of 
midshipmen  were  shocked  at  the  dreadful  sentence,  but  knew  not  how  to 
obtain  mitigation  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  this  emergency,  him¬ 
self  drew  up  a  petition  for  pardon,  heading  it  with  his  own  name,  and  so 
urged  it  upon  Admiral  Rodney,  as  to  secure  his  end. 

Young  Lee  after  leaving  the  navy,  entered  the  merchant  service— was 
commander  of  a  ship  at  the  age  of  nineteen— changed  his  nationality, 
made  many  voyages  with  great  success  and  finally  settled  in  Norwich, 
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President  of  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  Railroad,  which  from 
incompetent  management  and  want  of  capital  was  on  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy.  At  the  time  I  assumed  management  the  road 
was  unfinished,  all  its  capital  called  in,  and  it  was  struggling  with 
a  floating  debt  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  course  the 
company  was  without  credit.  In  those  days  there  was  but  one 
route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  that  via  Providence.  I 
saw  that  the  completion  of  the  Norwich  line  to  Worcester 
would  greatly  benefit  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad,  as  the  two 
roads,  with  the  steamboat  connections  from  Norwich  to  New 
York  would  open  a  new  route  to  the  City  quite  as  good  as  that 
via  Providence  ;  and  after  long  negotiation  with  the  managers 
of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Company,  I  induced  them — being 
in  good  credit — to  indorse  the  bonds  of  the  Norwich  &  Wor¬ 
cester  Road  for  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  track  and  to 
relieve  it  temporarily  from  financial  embarrassment.  With  this 
aid  I  completed  the  road,  opened  a  new  route  to  New  York, 
divided  the  business  with  the  Providence  line,  secured  to  the 
Boston  &  Worcester  road  a  large  addition  to  its  revenue,  bonded 
the  entire  floating  debt  with  six  per  cent,  bonds,  and  in  less  than 

Conn.,  where  his  old  homestead,  surrounded  by  trees  and  carrying  an 
air  of  great  dignity  among  all  the  newer  houses  is  still  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yantic.  It  was  upon  a  portion  of  this  old  Lee  estate,  lying 
southward  of  the  mansion,  that  the  family  of  General  Tyler  was  living  in 
1840;  and  it  was  upon  a  portion  of  the  same  estate  (northward  of  the 
mansion)  that  he  afterward  built  the  home,  where  his  family  long  resided, 
and  where  his  two  younger  children  were  born. — EL 
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a  year  the  stock  of  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  road  was  selling 
at  ten  per  cent,  premium.  At  the  time  I  took  the  management 
this  stock  was  quoted  at  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  soon  after  went  to  par ;  this  success  in  railroad 
management  gave  me  a  position  which  I  flatter  myself  1  have 
never  lost. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1843  the  Morris  Canal  & 
Banking  Co.  had  become  bankrupt,  them  property  foreclosed 
and  sold  out  under  what  was  termed  the  “  Dutch  mortgage,”  and 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  New  York  capitalists,  some  of 
whom  had  large  stock  interests  in  the  Norwich  &  Worcester 
road.  As  the  latter  corporation  was  then  entirely  out  of  its 
difficulties,  I  was  requested  by  these  capitalists  to  examine  the 
canal  property  with  a  view  of  becoming  president  and  engineer 
of  a  new  company.  On  examining  the  canal  I  found  that  it 
had  been  originally  constructed  to  float  twenty-five  ton  boats, 
but  that  the  old  locks  had  been  partially  rebuilt  to  pass  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Company’s  boats  carrying  seventy-five  tons  of  coal. 

I  saw  at  once  that  if  the  plan  could  be  perfected,  that  the  Morris 
Canal  would  constitute  the  only  direct  route  from  the  Lehigh 
mines  to  the  City  of  New  York,  but  the  water  supply  question 
presented  to  my  mind  the  great  difficulty.  It  was  limited  in 
quantity  from  local  supplies  and  the  great  Hopatcong  Reservoir 
situated  at  the  summit  and  feeding  in  both  directions  was  partly 
controlled  by  certain  mill  owners,  which  rendered  the  supply  at 
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that  vital  point  doubtful.  The  mill  owners  could  use  it  in  the 
winter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  Reservoir  from  filling 
up.  There  was  another  difficulty  :  the  lockage  of  the  canal  was 
accomplished  by  locks  of  ordinary  lift  and  by  “  inclined  planes,” 
some  of  them  elevating  the  boats  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  these 
planes  were  traversed  by  railroad  tracks  and  had  each  a  lock  at 
its  head,  in  which  a  car  could  be  enclosed,  the  lock  filled  with 
water,  the  boat  floated  under  the  car  and  the  lock  emptied,  when 
the  boat  was  moved  up  and  down  the  plane  by  hydraulic  power. 
In  this  way  water  was  wasted  to  the  extent  of  one  full  lock,  thus 
doubling  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  operate  the  canal. 

The  locks  being  partially  finished  to  receive  the  Lehigh 
boats,  I  found,  on  careful  examination,  that  the  Prism  of  the 
canal  could  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  same  object ;  the  only 
difficulty  with  the  locks,  was  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
water. 

In  looking  over  the  early  history  of  the  Morris  Canal,  I 
found  that  what  was  termed  “Submit  Planes”  had  been  adopted, 
with  which  no  locks  were  connected.  The  canal  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  planes  was  deepened,  and  the  railroad  tracks  extended 
so  that  a  “  boat  car  could  be  run  into  the  canal  far  enough  to 
float  the  boat  to  its  proper  position,  the  car  being  then  moved  by 
hydraulic  power  up  and  down  the  plane.  The  power  used  for 
the  puipose  was  an  “overshot  wheel”  of  about  twenty  feet 
diametei,  which  icquned  a  consumption  of  water  equal  to  three 
to  six  locks  full,  according  to  the  length  of  the  planes ;  and  these 
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varied  from  eight  to  sixteen  hundred  feet.  The  idea  struck  me 
that  by  introducing  the  “ Turbine  wheel”  and  availing  myself  of 
“head  and  fall”  between  limits  of  thirty  and  fifty  feet,  I  would 
solve  the  problem  of  moving  the  cars  up  and  down  these  planes, 
so  that  in  no  case  would  the  consumption  of  water  exceed  that 
of  an  ordinary  lock.  After  consulting  the  hydraulic  engineers 
at  Chicopee  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
“summit”  planes  were  not  only  practicable  but  that  they  would 
reduce  water  consumption,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
greatly  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  canal.  The  plan  was  opposed 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  directors  of  the  new  company  ; 
but  I  would  not  consent  to  assume  the  position  offered  by  the 
Corporation  except  the  plan  was  adopted  ;  the  result  was  acqui¬ 
escence  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  in  November,  1843,  I 
took  charge  of  the  Morris  Canal  as  President  and  Engineer, 
with  the  understanding  that  three  planes  were  to  be  constructed 
on  the  new  plan,  during  the  winter  of  1844.  In  January  of  that 
year  my  plans  for  enlarging  the  Prism  of  the  canal  for  the  new 
planes  were  completed  and  contracts  made  for  the  work.  All 
was  to  have  been  in  readiness  for  operating  the  canal  in  the 
month  of  June  following,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844,  the  work 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal,  and  by 
the  10th  of  that  month  the  canal  was  ready  for  business.  The 
first  boat  passing  over  proved  that  the  Prism  in  depth  of  water, 
etc.,  was  well  adapted  to  their  capacity,  that  the  new  planes 
answered  their  purposes  fully,  and  that  it  required  less  time  and 
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less  water  to  pass  over  a  plane  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  than  to 
pass  through  a  lock  of  eight  feet  lift.  I  consider  this  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  “summit  plane”  as  a  personal  victory;  for  it  was 
adopted  against  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  engineers  of 
the  time,  and  among  others  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  whom  the  disaffected 
directors  summoned  to  convince  me  that  the  plan  was  imprac¬ 
ticable.  They  believed  that  a  car  carrying  seventy  tons  of  coal 
with  the  additional  weight  of  the  canal  boat  would  destroy  both 
cars  and  track,  and  what  was  more  definite,  that  their  “backs 
would  be  broken”  in  passing  over  the  “summit  planes.”  The 
result,  however,  disproved  Mr.  Allen’s  theory,  and  the  question 
of  “summit  planes”  with  the  engineering  profession  is  now 
perfectly  solved. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  always  been  unfortunate  ;  and  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1844  were  by 
no  means  exceptional.  I  before  stated  that  the  important  water 
rights  of  Lake  Hopatcong  were  partially  controlled  by  individuals 
who  seemed  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1843-4  to  have 
consumed  more  water  than  usual  to  run  their  mills  ;  the  result 
was  that  the  Reservoir  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  full ;  and 
when  the  Prism  of  the  canal  was  filled  on  the  4th  of  July  of 

that  year,  the  whole  country  from  the  summit  to  Dover _ 

embracing  what  is  called  “  Suckasunny  plains”— was  suffering 
from  scarcity  of  water— the  wells,  even,  being  dry.  Under  these 
cucumstances  we  had  to  furnish  water  not  only  for  the  Prism  of 
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the  canal  but  for  the  agricultural  and  domestic  uses  of  the 
people  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  still  another  difficulty;  the 
water-power  company  at  Patterson  resisted  the  alteration  of  the 
Morris  Canal  Charter  (previous  to  the  foreclosure)  giving  it 
hanking  power —claiming  that  the  Canal  Co.  robbed  the  Passaic 
river  of  its  waters ;  to  get  rid  of  Governor  Colt’s  opposition,  the 
Canal  Co.  gave  to  the  Water  Power  Co.  the  right  to  take  three 
feet  square  of  water  out  of  the  Patterson  level  under  certain 
conditions.  Governor  Colt,  when  this  sixteen  miles  level  was 
filled,  insisted  on  what  he  considered  his  contract ;  ignoring  the 
fact  that  this  conti  act  had  been  abrogated  by  the  foreclosure 
he  cut  the  banks  and  emptied  the  water  of  the  entire  level  into 
the  Passaic  River  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  next  day 
I  put  a  cement  wall  acioss  his  opening  and  got  an  injunction 
against  Governor  Colt’s  interference  with  the  Morris  Canal, 
which  aftei  piolonged  litigation,  was  sustained  ;  but  the  mischief 
was  done  ;  for  this  waste  of  water  added  to  the  additional  quantity 
necessary  to  fill  the  Canal  to  Dover,  and  the  fact  that  the  Lake 
Hopatcong  reservoir  was  not  more  than  half  full  when  the  canal 
was  opened  on  the  21st  of  July,  made  the  opening — if  not 
entirely  unsuccessful — at  least  discouraging  to  stockholders. 
Again,  by  the  first  of  October,  Lake  Hopatcong,  some  fifteen 
miles  in  length  ordinarily,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  which 
allowed  steamboats  to  run  regularly  for  the  transportation  of  iron 
ore,  &c.,  was  exhausted  during  the  summer,  and  the  stream  of 
water  which  ran  through  it  could  be  “  straddled”  by  a  man  of 
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ordinary  height.  During  the  Fall  of  1844  the  water  rights,  not 
only  in  connection  with  Lake  Hopatcong,  but  other  parts  of  the 
canal  were  settled.  The  consequence  has  been  that  since  1845 
the  canal  has  controlled  all  the  water  rights  from  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Jersey  City,  and  Lake  Hopatcong  has  never  failed 
of  filling,  and  its  supply  is  equal  to  floating  a  million  of  tons  of 
coal  per  annum,  independent  of  all  the  other  water  resources  of 
the  corporation. 

After  closing  various  legal  matters  connected  with  the 
rights  of  the  Morris  Canal  Co.  in  the  Fall  of  1844  and  seeing 
that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  go 
on  and  re-build  the  nine  additional  planes  required,  and  after 
making  a  final  report,  wherein  I  urged  vainly  the  needed  work, 
I  offered  my  resignation  February,  1845.  This  was  accepted 
and  I  reluctantly  gave  up  a  “public  improvement”  which,  if 
completed  at  that  time  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $386,000,  would 
not  only  have  given  large  pecuniary  benefit  to  its  stockholders, 
but  would  have  added  very  substantially  to  my  professional  repu¬ 
tation.  At  that  period  there  were  no  railroads  to  accommodate 
the  Lehigh  coal  trade  connected  with  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  Morris  Canal,  if  it  had  been  completed  on  my  plan  (it 
was  so  completed  four  years  after)  could  have  floated  into  the 
city  of  New  York  at  least  a  million  of  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
In  my  final  report,  very  carefully  made,  I  proved,  as  I  thought 
to  the  stockholders,  that  the  Morris  Canal,  one  hundred  and  one 
miles  in  length,  could  be  completed  so  that  the  total  amount 
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originally  paid  for  the  property  after  its  foreclosure,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  re-building  should  not  together  exceed  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 


During  the  Winter  of  1844-5,  a  committee  from  Macon, 
Georgia,  applied  to  me,  stating  that  a  road  very  important  to 
the  State,  extending  from  Macon  to  Atlanta,  was  to  he  sold  un¬ 
der  a  decree  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  State  of  Georgia  _ 

that  the  road  had  sixty  miles  of  track  laid  and  worn  out _ and 

that  the  balance  of  the  track  was  partially  graded  to  Atlanta ; 
that  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  on  the 
work,  and  that  the  property  could  probably  be  secured  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand.  On  looking  at  the  map  of  Georgia  I 
saw  the  road  was  important,  connecting  upper  and  lower  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  cheap  at  $150,000.  I  gave  a 
letter  of  credit  to  one  of  the  committee  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  committee  informed  me  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  purchase  and  give  me  ample  time  to  examine  the  property 
personally  before  I  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  money.  Under  this  arrangement  I  soon  after  took 
a  couple  of  influential  men  from  Wall  street  with  me  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  road  carefully.  We  became  satisfied  that  the  purchase 
was  judicious,  and  before  leaving  Macon  agreed  that  the  old 
stockholders  should  have  the  right  to  take  one  half  of  the  stock 
of  the  new  company,  or  as  much  as  they  chose  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  on  which  we  took  the  balance.  The  only  personal 
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advantage  had  in  the  transaction  was  the  “  option  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  stock  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  at  par  value 
and  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  as  President. 
The  Macon  interest  covered  nearly  half  the  stock  under  the 
arrangement  and  secured  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  the  following  Winter,  an  act  legalizing  the  sale  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  re-chartering  the  road  under  the  title  of  the  “  Macon 
&  Western  Railroad  Company,”  with  a  capital,  I  think,  of  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  With  the  aid  of  my  associates  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  balance  of  stock  subscriptions  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  month  of  November  I  com¬ 
menced  the  re-construction  of  the  road,  and  it  was  open  for 
traffic  in  about  ten  months,  without  the  issue  of  a  single  bond. 
The  road  was  a  success  from  the  beginning,  dividing  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  with  a  considerable  surplus,  and  it  was  then  as  it 
is  now,  one  of  the  best  investments  in  the  Southern  States. 

I  remained  President  of  the  company  until  the  summer  of 
1 849,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Southern  Board  of  Directors 
and  with  the  people  of  the  South.  During  my  four  years’  resi¬ 
dence  there  I  had  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  political  move¬ 
ments  of  the  South,  and  after  six  months’  stay  was  convinced  that 
my  residence  would  be  temporary,  and  that  the  political  changes 
going  on  from  day  to  day  would,  in  less  than  ten  years,  result  in 
a  disruption  of  the  Union.  My  resignation  took  the  Board  by 
surprise,  and  when  asked  my  reasons,  my  answer  was,  as  nearly 
as  1  can  recollect  after  so  long  a  time,  as  follows:  “  Gentlemen, 
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you  have  never  heard  me  say  a  word  against  slavery ;  and 
although  I  am  no  Abolitionist,  I  would  not  bring  my  boys  here 
to  educate  them  under  your  system  if  you  would  give  me  the 
Macon  &  Western  Railroad.  You  are  educating  your  young 
men  to  hate  the  Union,  and  despise  the  North;  and  the  result 
will  be  a  conflict  within  ten  years ;  in  that  event  I  mean  to  be 
with  my  family  north  of  ‘  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line’.” 

They  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  at  my  seriousness,  but  we 
parted  in  good  fellowship  ;  and  after  assisting  in  the  selection  of  a 
successor,  a  Southern  man,  perfectly  acceptable  to  all  the  stock¬ 
holders,  I  rejoined  my  family  in  Connecticut,  well  satisfied  with 
my  Southern  residence  and  its  pecuniary  results. 

On  my  return  East  in  the  Autumn  of  1849,  I  found  that  a 
very  important  investment  which  f  had  made  in  the  securities  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed. 
I  at  once  took  the  matter  in  hand,  brought  the  parties  who  were 
interested  with  me  together,  and  it  was  agreed  that  to  save  the 
property  the  old  plate  rail  should  be  replaced  by  T  rails  and  the 
road  re-built  and  re-organized.  This  was  done  in  the  years 
1850-1,  since  which  time  the  road  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  given  far  better 
financial  results  to  its  original  stockholders  than  any  in  the  State. 
In  proof  I  have  only  to  state  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  purchased  the  majority  of  the  stock  and  has  controlled 
the  Corporation  since  1854,  and  after  paying  eight  per  cent,  on 

its  stock,  it  has  now  a  surplus  invested  of  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
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From  1852  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861, 
my  time  was  occupied  on  various  public  works.  Among  them — 
the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Company — with  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  belonging  to  that  company,  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
and  thence  to  Allentown,  in  order  to  make  a  connection  with  the 
Jersey  Central  Road  and  so  constitute  a  great  coal  road  from  the 
mining  fields  of  Schuylkill  County  to  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  work  was  completed  from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  1858  ;  and  the  residue  was  under  contract  to 
Allentown  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  when  the  panic 
of  1859  put  a  stop  to  all  railroad  construction,  and  this  work  was 
suspended,  although  under  contract  to  the  well  known  firm  of 
Pierre  Chouteau  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  Eventually  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company  I  sold  the  entire  interest  to  the  Reading 
Railroad  Co.,  after  very  protracted  negotiations,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  and  relief  of  the  parties  interested.  If  this  road  had 
been  finished  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  great  trunk  coal  road  from  the  Anthracite  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  only  because  it 
threatened  to  be  a  serious  rival  to  the  Reading  Railroad  interest 
that  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  favorable  sale  of  the  property  to 
that  Company.  Between  the  years  1852-61  I  constructed  under 
contract,  the  principal  part  of  the  road  leading  from  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  City  of  Westchester;  and  being  heavily 
loaded  with  the  securities  of  that  road,  came  near  being  sacrificed 
pecuniarily  in  the  panic  of  1857.  In  that  year  I  foreclosed  the 
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mortgage  on  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Railroad,  Kentucky, 
—as  agent  for  the  bondholders— purchased  it  for  the  bondhold¬ 
ers,  finally  leasing  it  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  Kentucky  Central 
Railroad. 

In  1856  I  assumed  personally,  the  obligations  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  and  Susquehanna  Road,  made  to  certain  owners  of  coal  lands 
to  construct  a  road  from  Pine  Grove  to  the  coal  mines  on  the 
Lorberry  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  This  road 
proved  a  successful  pecuniary  enterprise,  and  after  completing 
and  operating  it  for  something  over  a  year,  I  sold  it  to  the  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad  Company  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  nearly  all  profit — they  assuming  the  mort¬ 
gages. 

This  brings  me  down  to  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1861  :  when 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on  at  Charleston,  I  knew  that 
war  had  begun.  Immediately  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  I 
repaired  to  Washington  to  see  what  part  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
in  what  I  knew  would  be  a  long  contest.  On  my  arrival  there,  I 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  General  Scott,  who  told  me 
at  once  that  the  Government  required  my  services,  but  in  what 
position  had  not  then  been  determined.  General  Ripley,  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  called  on  me  and  said  that  he  proposed  presenting 
my  name  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  proper  person  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  Department  in  Europe  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
munitions;  and  after  a  few  days  consultation,  it  was  almost 
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decided  that  I  should  leave  at  an  early  date  for  London  as  the 
representative  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Europe.  The 
very  day  this  point  was  to  have  been  decided,  General  Scott 
received  a  telegram  from  Governor  Buckingham,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  asking:  “Is  Captain  Tyler  in  Washington?  If  so, 
offer  him  command  of  the  Connecticut  Regiment  now  being 
.raised,  and  ask  him  to  report  at  New  Haven  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable.” 

General  Scott,  in  communicating  the  telegram,  remarked 
that  I  could  render  the  Government  better  service  by  bringing 
into  the  city  of  Washington  a  model  regiment  than  by  going  to 
Europe ;  and  he  telegraphed  Governor  Buckingham  that  I 
would  accept  the  command  offered  and  be  in  New  Haven  at  an 
early  date.  While  I  was  in  Washington,  the  Massachusetts 
Regiment  passing  through  Baltimore  was  fired  on ;  and  the 
Saturday  afternoon  after  this  disgraceful  event  I  left  for  Balti¬ 
more,  and  found  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  via 
Wilmington  burned ;  but  to  what  extent  communication  was 
interrupted  was  then  unknown.  Being  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  road,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
some  courtesy  from  the  Northern  and  Central  road  running  from 
Baltimore  to  Harrisburg,  I  applied  to  the  Superintendent  to 
assist  me  in  getting  to  the  latter  city.  He  advised  my  taking  a 
carriage  and  driving  out  on  the  line  of  his  road  until  I  should 
get  beyond  the  burned  bridges,  and  gave  me  an  order  to  take  the 
first  engine  unemployed  I  should  find,  with  directions  that  I 
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should  be  carried  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  With  this  order 
in  hand,  I  took  a  carriage  early  Sunday  morning  and  driving  out 
as  far  as  Cockeysville,  some  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  found 
*  Fitz  John  Porter  there  with  some  two  thousand  men.  He 

could  get  no  further  on  account  of  the  burned  bridges, _ and 

under  the  order  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  road,  I  took  one  of 
the  engines  which  had  been  used  in  transporting  his  troops,  and 
reached  Harrisburg  Sunday  night.  [I  desire  here  to  render 
justice  to  General  Porter,  by  saying  that  this  movement  of  troops 
was  made  by  him  as  mustering-in  officer,  without  orders  either 
from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility  ;  and  from  what  I  knew  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  at  Baltimore  I  am  satisfied  this  movement  pre¬ 
vented  the  Baltimoreans  from  seizing  Arlington  (?)  Sunday  night]. 

I  left  Harrisburg  Monday  morning,  and  Tuesday  afternoon  I 
reached  New  Haven  where  I  found  the  men  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  of  volunteers  who  had  been  ordered  to  report ;  and  on 
Wednesday,  ten  full  companies,  constituting  the  First  Regiment 
of  Connecticut  volunteers  went  into  camp  under  my  command. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  detail  of  events  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  First  Connecticut  Regiment  ordered  to 
Washington;  but  very  early  in  May,  1861,  I  embarked  on  a 
steamer  with  this  regiment  completely  armed  and  equipped,  with 
twelve  baggage  wagons,  two  ambulances,  sixty-two  horses  and  all 
the  camp  equipage  required  for  active  service ;  on  arrival  in 
Washington,  we  went  into  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
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My  quartermasters  force  exceeded  the  entire  force  of  that  de¬ 
partment  in  the  city,  and  was  used  for  a  time  to  distribute  bread, 
etc.,  to  the  troops  collected  at  the  Capitol.  Not  a  single  other 
regiment  then  on  the  ground  brought  with  it  any  transportation. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Second  and  Third  Connecticut  Regi¬ 
ments  reached  Washington,  and  upon  their  arrival  I  received  the 
commission  of  Brigadier  General  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  composed  of 
the  First  Maine  and  three  Connecticut  Regiments  of  volunteers. 
Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  my  brigade  was  moved 
across  the  Potomac  and  took  post  at  Roche’s  Mill,  remaining 
there  until  General  Schenck’s  affair  at  Vienna,  when  I  received 
orders  from  headquarters  to  make  a  night  movement  to  his  sup¬ 
port.  I  reached  him  somewhat  demoralized,  about  midnight, 
remaining  there  at  the  point  of  meeting  on  the  railroad  until 
morning. 

I  received  an  order  from  General  Scott  to  examine  the 
country  toward  Fairfax  Court  House,  select  a  good  position  for 
observation,  etc.,  and  go  into  camp  at  the  point  selected  and 
report  personally  to  headquarters.  I  selected  the  position  at 
Fall  s  Church  and  encamped  there  with  my  entire  brigade, 
holding  that  advanced  position  until  the  movement  made  on 
Bull  Run  on  the  sixteenth  of  July  following.  On  reporting  to 
General  Scott  the  position  I  had  chosen,  he  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of  Washington,  and  too 
near  the  enemy  s  lines ;  but  on  my  explaining  to  him  that  it  was 
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the  only  position  from  which  the  enemy’s  movements  could  be 
perfectly  overlooked,  and  that  it  was  in  itself  a  strong  position 
so  far  as  defence  was  concerned,  he  withdrew  his  objections. 
While  at  Fall’s  Church,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  improving 
the  discipline  of  the  brigade  ;  as  the  enemy  was  continually 
in  sight,  and  we  had  frequent  skirmishes,  the  brigade  became 
accustomed  to  actual  war  service.  I  saw  the  benefit  of  this  in 
the  campaign  that  followed.  While  at  Fall’s  Church,  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  that  caused  some  little  commotion  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  is  worth  noting.  I  think  it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  or  fifth  of  June,  1861,  that  the  officer  of  the  day 
reported  to  me  that  the  negroes  belonging  to  a  Major  Mason 
who  owned  a  plantation  just  outside  of  our  picket  lines,  were  to 
be  sent  to  Manassas  where  Major  Mason  was  then  stationed, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  his  overseer  to  bring  not  only  his 
negroes,  but  all  his  farm  wagons,  implements,  horses,  etc.,  to 
Manassas,  and  to  start  at  daybreak.  Supposing  the  report  to 
be  true,  I  directed  the  officer  of  the  day  after  sundown  to 
strengthen  the  picket  line  near  Mason’s  house,  with  fifty  men,  and 
the  next  morning  if  he  should  see  the  negroes,  teams,  etc.,  started 
toward  Manassas,  to  capture  them  and  report  to  my  headquarters. 
About  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  officer  of  the  day 
reported  to  me  the  capture  of  several  teams,  a  number  of 
negroes,  with  the  overseer.  On  questioning  the  latter,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  taking  the  property  to  Manassas 
Junction  under  direct  orders  of  his  employer,  Major  Mason.  I 
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took  the  responsibility  as  representative  of  the  Government,  of 
turning  the  teams  over  to  the  Quartermaster, — released  the 
overseer,  and  told  the  negroes  to  go  “where  they  pleased  and 
they  went.  These  were  the  first  slaves  manumitted  under 
martial  law,  my  procedure  antedating  General  Butler’s  action  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Before  noon  I  received  a  telegraphic  order 
from  General  Scott  to  report  to  headquarters.  On  reporting, 
he  observed  very  curtly,  “  I  hear  you  have  been  freeing  slaves.” 
I  replied  :  “No,  General,  I  haven’t  freed  any  negroes,  but  I 
captured  some  under  circumstances,” — which  I  fully  explained  to 
him.  I  represented  that  I  turned  the  property  over  to  the 
Quartermaster  and  told  the  negroes  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
These  negroes  never  went  back  into  slavery,  nor  was  the 
property  ever  removed  from  the  Government’s  possession,  and  I 
believe  General  Scott  was  satisfied  I  was  right. 

I  kept  very  much  with  my  command  until  the  army  was 
organized,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  this  organi¬ 
zation,  General  Keyes  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Brigade  while  I  was  given  a  Division  command,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  brigades  ;  W.  T.  Sherman,  Keyes,  Richardson 
and  Schenck,  being  my  brigade  commanders.  The  order  for  this 
organization  was  dated  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  I  recollect  I 
had  barely  time  to  inspect  Richardson’s  and  Sherman’s  brigades 
before  the  campaign  was  commenced  by  the  movements  on  the 
15th  of  July,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  the 
13th  of  July  I  received  a  telegraphic  order  to  report  to  head- 
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quarters ;  in  confidential  conversation  with  General  Scott,  he 
informed  me  that  the  movement  would  commence  on  the  day 
succeeding,  and  the  battle  would  follow  at  an  early  date  ;  that 
my  entire  division  would  concentrate  and  bivouac  at  or  near 
\  ienna  the  first  night,  and  the  next  morning  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  Centerville,  and  by  Flint  Hill  School  House.  I  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  pretty  dense  wood  beyond  the  school 
house,  which  would  probably  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  I  might  expect  severe  opposition  from  that  point  onward. 
He  expressed  himself  very  confidently  as  to  the  result  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  dwelling  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Beauregard’s  army  was  con¬ 
siderably  inferior  in  number,  to  that  of  McDowell,  and  that  in 
equipment  and  artillery,  our  army  had  the  advantage  ;  and  under 
these  conditions,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  an  unfortunate 
result.  At  this  point  of  our  conversation,  I  observed  :  “  Suppose 
General  Jo.  Johnson  should  reinforce  Beauregard,  what  result 
should  you  expect  then,  General  ?”  This  remark  which  was  con¬ 
siderately  made,  caused  an  explosion,  and  General  Scott  sternly 
replied,  “Patterson  will  take  care  of  Jo.  Johnson.”  I  meekly 
remarked  that  I  knew  both  Jo.  Johnson  and  General  Patterson, 
and  that  1  should  be  agreeably  surprised  if  we  did  not  have  to 
contend  with  Jo.  Johnson’s  army  in  the  approaching  battle. 

I  he  first  campaign  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  gotten 
up  by  General  McDowell  and  his  friends,  and  was  intended  to 
make  him  the  hero  of  a  short  war  and  of  a  campaign  begun  and 
ended  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  All  the  accounts  of 
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that  battle  thus  far  intended  for  history, — I  refer  to  Nicolay’s 
and  Prince  de  Joinville’s — were  either  written 'or  inspired  by 
General  McDowell  and  his  friends — intending,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  shield  his  military  reputation  from  the  condemnation  it  so 
richly  deserves.  General  McDowell  has  been  an  expensive  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  military  service  ;  and  his  courtier-like  services  in  the 
salon  have  immeasurably  exceeded  his  military  services  in  the 
field.  Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war ;  at  the  end,  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list — in 
the  estimation  of  the  army  and  of  the  public.  In  my  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  I  shall  only  state  what  was  personal 
to  myself,  and  the  troops  under  my  immediate  command. 

In  the  order  directing  the  movements  of  the  Army,  I  was 
instructed  to  concentrate  my  command  at  or  near  Vienna,  on 
the  night  of  the  15th — to  move  at  early  dawn  in  the  direction  of 
Centreville  via  Flint  Hill  School  House.  The  movement  com¬ 
menced  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ;  General 
Keyes’  Brigade  with  Sherman’s  Battery  leading,  was  followed  at 
close  intervals  by  the  other  three  brigades.  The  road,  until  we 
reached  the  wood  near  Flint  Hill  School  House,  was  favorable 
to  military  movements  and  the  march  was  made  with  satisfactory 
regularity;  after  passing  Flint  Hill  School  House  some  little  dis¬ 
tance,  General  Keyes  halted  the  head  of  his  column  and  notified  me 
that  there  was  a  battery  in  front,  which  on  personal  examination 
I  became  satisfied  had  been,  or  was  being  abandoned ;  thereupon 
I  ordered  him -to  move  on.  In  a  short  time  we  left  the  woods 
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to  our  rear— not  a  gun  having  been  fired.  I  moved  quietly  on 
towards  Centreville— arriving  in  sight  of  that  place  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  I  received  an  order  from  General 
McDowell  to  halt  and  wait  for  other  instructions.  This  was  done, 
as  I  understood,  to  permit  the  concentration  of  the  rest  of  the 
Army  in  that  .vicinity  ;  and  we  remained  there  until  night  wait¬ 
ing  this  concentration,  which  seemed  to  be  slowly  accomplished. 
About  sunset  I  received  another  order  from  General  McDowell 
to  bivouac  on  the  ground  we  occupied  and  report  to  headquar¬ 
ters  for  further  instructions.  About  nine  o’clock  I  called  at 
headquarters  and  received  an  order  from  General  McDowell  to 
attack  Centreville  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  a  small  movement  of  troops  could  be  seen 
at  Centreville ;  but  nothing  in  my  opinion  intimating  that  there 
was  to  be  any  great  resistance  at  that  point,  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  it  appeared  to  me  that  Centreville  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  rebel  troops,  which  was  found  to  be  the 
case  ;  for  Schenck’s  Brigade  leading,  marched  that  morning  into 
Centreville  and  occupied  it  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  1 
reported  the  condition  of  things  to  General  McDowell  about 
seven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  asked  for  instructions  ;  but  up  to  1 1 
o’clock,  a.  m.,  I  heard  nothing  from  the  Commander  of  the 
Army. 

On  occupying  Centreville  I  ordered  Brackett,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  Squadron  of  Cavalry,  to  bring  to  my  headquarters  any 
respectable  looking  citizens  that  he  might  find  still  remaining, 
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and  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  half  a  dozen  persons  were  brought  to 
headquarters.  I  was  satisfied  from  their  accounts  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Centreville  the  previous  night — a  part  of  the 
troops  moving  towards  Stone  Bridge  and  a  brigade  which  had 
been  in  camp  between  Centreville  and  Blackburns’  Ford,  had 
taken  the  road  toward  the  latter  place.  As  there  was  little  or 
no  water  at  Centreville  and  the  men  were  suffering  much  for  the 
want  of  it,  I  ordered  Richardson  to  move  his  brigade  to  the 
deserted  camp,  supposing  of  course  that  there  was  water  in 
abundance  there,  which  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Hearing 
nothing  from  General  McDowell,  at  twelve  o’clock  I  visited 
Richardson’s  Brigade  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on  ;  judging  by 
its  distance  from  Centreville,  that  it  could  not  be  very  far  from 
Blackburns’  Ford,  I  ordered  Richardson  to  take  four  light 
companies  from  his  command  and  Brackett’s  Cavalry  as  an 
escort,  and  we  proceeded  slowly  forward  on  the  road  to  Black¬ 
burns’  Ford  on  a  reconnaissance.  The  country  was  well 
wooded  and  our  progress  was  slow.  After  having  moved  for¬ 
ward,  as  I  should  judge-  a  couple  of  miles,  preceded  by  a  skir¬ 
mish  line,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  gone  far  enough 
and  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  a  halt  and  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  when  the  officer  in  front  sent  back  an  orderly  to  report 
that  he  was  through  the  woods  and  that  Blackburns’  Ford  was 
in  full  view.  On  arriving  at  the  front,  a  rapid  examination  of 
the  adjacent  country  convinced  me  that  there  was  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy  at  Blackburns’  Ford  concealed  by  thick 
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woods,  I  could  see  small  numbers  of  men  moving  about,  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  might  be  in  force  at  that  point. 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  positively.  Keeping  the  small  force  with  me  out  of  view7, 
Richardson  returned  to  his  brigade  with  instructions  to  bring  it 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  bring  up  Ayres’  Battery.  At 
about  ten  o  clock  Richardson  returned  with  his  brigade  and  the 
battery  was  put  in  position,  with  orders  to  shell  the  woods. 
This  was  done ,  and  we  could  see  was  soon  followed  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  from  Blackburns’  Ford  toward  Manassas— 
probably  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  our  shells.  After  some  half 
hour  of  artillery  fire,  which  w7as  only  moderately  conducted,  and 
with  a  feeble  aitilleiy  return  from  the  enemy — giving  no  posi¬ 
tive  information  as  to  the  infantry  force  at  Blackburns’  Ford— 

I  ordered  Richardson’s  brigade,  which  wras  in  support  of  the  bat- 
tcry,  to  move  to  the  fiont  tow7ard  Blackburns’  Ford;  Sherman’s 
brigade  having  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  replacing  Richardson’s. 
At  the  same  time  I  directed  Captain  Ayres  to  detach  two 
howitzers  and  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  skirting  Black¬ 
burns  I  oid  and  shell  the  woods;  ordering  General  Richardson 
to  advance  his  brigade  to  a  supporting  distance  and  wait  the 
result  of  the  shelling.  Captain  Ayres’  movement  with  the  twro 
howitzers  wras  rapidly  made  ;  but  instead  of  halting  outside  of 
the  woods  he  moved  into  them  until  he  was  entirely  concealed 
from  my  view.  lie  probably  did  this  because  he  had  a  cavalry 
escort  of  two  companies  to  secure  him  from  surprise.  The 
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moment  the  howitzers  opened  fire  there  was  a  heavy  musketry 
discharge  along  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  extensive  line. 
Ayres,  after  some  half  dozen  discharges,  retreated  out  of  the 
woods  with  no  important  loss — having  established  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  force  at  Blackburns’  Ford. 

The  demonstration  made  by  Captain  Ayres  gave  me  all  the 
information  I  desired,  and  if  I  could  have  reached  General 
Richardson  at  the  time,  he  never  would  have  made  the  charge 
he  did  into  the  wood,  which  resulted  in  the  stampeding  of  one 
pf  his  regiments.  But  “Fighting  Dick”  was  one  of  those 
soldiers  who  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  always  wanted  to 
“  hit  him,”  irrespective  of  orders.  On  joining  Richardson 
immediately  after  he  fell  back,  he  endeavored  to  justify  his 
movement  by  asserting  that  his  and  Sherman’s  Brigades  and 
Ayres’  Battery  could  “  clear  out  those  fellows  from  the  bottom 
in  two  hours.”  From  what  I  knew  then  and  ascertained  after¬ 
wards,  I  think  my  four  brigades  could  have  whipped  Beauregard 
before  sundown;  and  I  told  General  McDowell  this  when  he 
came  on  to  the  fi§ld  about  five  o’clock  and  ordered  me  back 
from  Blackburns’  Ford — observing  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
fight  the  battle  that  day. 

General  McDowell  subsequently  represented  this  affair  of 
Blackburns’  Ford  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  his  defeat  on  the 
twenty-first ;  whereas  impartial  history  will  establish  the  fact  that 
had  he  handled  his  army  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  fought  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  on  the  day  of  the  Blackburns’  Ford  recon- 
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naissance  or  the  day  after,  he  would  have  been  an  eternally 
disgraced  General  if  he  had  not  won  the  battle.  When  the 
skirmish  commenced  at  Blackburns’  Ford,  Beauregard  was 
surprised,  and  at  that  time  he  could  not  before  sunset  have  con¬ 
centrated  fifteen  hundred  men  on  the  field.  The  entire  South 
Carolina  contingent  of  his  army  was  down  in  the  Occoquan 
region  ;  its  mission  was  to  protect  the  route  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  it  was  a  kind  of  independent  command  under  its  South 
Carolina  General,  and  not  within  striking  distance  for  a  battle 
on  the  seventeenth. 

On  that  morning  (seventeenth)  Jo.  Johnson’s  Army  was 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  guarding  the  Shenandoah 
Valley;  and  it  was  on  that  very  morning  that  he  first  received 
orders  from  Richmond  to  move  to  the  support  of  Beauregard 
at  Manassas.  It  was  the  delay  of  three  days  succeeding  the 
affair  at  Blackburns’  Ford,  that  lost  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ; 
and  for  what  purpose  this  delay  occurred  no  proper  explanation 
has  been  or  can  be  made.  General  Scott  telegraphed  to  Patter¬ 
son  that  the  battle  would  probably  be  fought  on  the  sixteenth  ; 
that  he  must  hold  Jo.  Johnson  in  hand.  In  this  three  days’ 
delay  there  were  no  reinforcements  received,  there  were  no 
movements  made  to  ascertain  the  force  or  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  army  had  its  full  provision  of  seven  days  when  it  started 
from  Washington,  and  was  in  no  way  in  want  of  supplies  of  any 
kind.  But  those  three  days  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  Rebel 
government  to  send  every  available  man  to  participate  in  the 
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battle  of  the  twenty-first.  After  the  affair  at  Blackburns’  Ford, 
having  left  a  part  of  my  command  “in  observation,”  I  made.it  a 
point  every  day  to  visit  the  front — as  it  was  our  nearest  point  to 
Manassas — with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what 
might  be  going  on  there.  On  Friday  evening  I  could  hear  the 
trains  coming  in  from  the  direction  of  Winchester,  and  my  rail¬ 
road  experience  convinced  me  these  railroad  trains  were  heavily 
loaded,  judging  from  the  exhausts  of  the  locomotive.  On  Satur¬ 
day  morning  I  also  heard  the  trains  coming  in  from  the  direction 
of  Winchester;  and  that  afternoon  I  told  the  Secretary  of  War 
at  Centreville,  that  Jo.  Johnson’s  Army  had  reenforced  Beaure¬ 
gard  at  Manassas ;  and  I  gave  him  my  reasons,  which  were  so 
convincing  that  I  am  told  he  returned  at  once  to  Washington 
and  pushed  on  all  the  troops  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria 
and  about  Washington,  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  to  be  within 
striking  reach  of  the  battle.  On  Saturday  morning  General 
McDowell  called  all  his  co-commanders  to  headquarters  to 
receive  instructions  as  to  the  contemplated  movements  the  next 
day.  After  the  necessary  instructions  had  been  given  to  each 
commander — without  any  reference  being  made  by  General 
McDowell  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  we  had  to  encounter — 
deeming  it  of  importance  that  this  point  should  be  fixed  in  order 
that  we  might  know  what  we  had  to  do,  I  said  to  General 
McDowell,  “  What  force,  General,  do  you  think  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  to-morrow  ?”  I  received  this  disingenuous  reply : 
“  \  ou  know  as  well  as  I  do.”  I  replied,  “  I  am  as  sure  as  that 
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there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  you  will  have  to  fight  Jo.  Johnson’s 
Army  at  Manassas  to-morrow.”  No  reply  was  made.  My 
orders  for  the  fight  were  as  follows : — Commence  the  movement 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  towards  Stone  Bridge ;  follow 
the  road  that  leads  from  Centreville  to  that  point  with  three 
brigades,  Richardson’s  Brigade  having  been  assigned  to  the 
reserve.  On  arriving  there  I  was  to  halt  my  command  as 
early  as  possible,  and  fire  three  guns  as  a  notice  that  I  was  in  the 
position  ordered.  I  was  to  remain  in  that  position,  unless  other¬ 
wise  commanded,  until  the  divisions  crossing  Bull  Run  near 
Sedley  s  Church  had  attacked  and  forced  the  enemy  to  the 
vicinity  of  Stone  Bridge ;  and  was  to  force  the  passage  of  Bull 
Run  at  that  point  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  To  facilitate 
this  movement  a  wooden  bridge  had  been  constructed,  complete 
and  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  in  charge  of  Major  Alexander, 
of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who  was  to  superintend  its  erection,  etc., 
at  the  proper  moment.  This  bridge  was  prepared  under  the 
assumption  that  Stone  Bridge  would  be  blown  up  by  the  enemy 
-which  was  not  done.  Sherman’s  and  Keyes’  Brigades  having 
been  detailed  by  order  of  General  McDowell,  to  guard  a  road 
leading  across  Cub  Run  until  the  troops  moving  by  Sedley’s 
Church  should  have  passed  that  point — were  to  rejoin  me  at 
Stone  Bridge,  which  they  did  about  seven  o’clock,  a.  m.  As  it 
was  dark  when  the  movement  commenced,  Schenck’s  Brigade 
moved  off  slowly ;  and  supposing  that  he  might  be  in  the  way  of 

the  troops  moving  by  Sedley’s  Church,  I  rode  forward  person- 
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ally,  with  my  staff,  and  ordered  him  to  vacate  the  road  and  to 
move  along  the  fields  parallel  to  it.  This  was  done  ;  although 
General  McDowell  in  his  official  reports  complained  that  Hunt¬ 
er’s  movement  was  delayed  by  Schenck’s  Brigade  occupying  the 
main  road.  Inquiring  of  General  McDowell  the  night  before 
whether  he  had  reason  to  expect  any  serious  conflict  before  the 
troops  reached  their  several  stations,  on  or  across  Bull  Run,  his 
reply  was,  “  I  have  no  information  ;  every  commander  must  look 
out  for  his  command,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  night  movement,  under  the  circumstances,  was — 
that  until  daylight,  the  troops  advanced  very  carefully  and  slowly. 
Meeting,  however,  with  no  resistance,  the  head  of  my  column 
reached  Stone  Bridge  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  nearly 
an  hour  elapsed  before  I  could  examine  the  ground  sufficiently 
to  put  the  two  brigades  already  arrived,  into  position,  and  it  was 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  I  gave  the  notice  for  firing  the 
guns,  as  ordered.  The  enemy  had  a  force  guarding  the  bridge, 
but  not  so  strong  that  a  passage  could  not  have  been  forced  at 
any  moment.  He  had  a  battery  of  light  guns  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  but  they  were  soon  driven  off  by  Ayres’  Battery 
and  the  heavy  eighteen-pounder  gun  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Lyford. 

It  was  not  until  after  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  we  heard  any  firing  from  the  troops  that  had  crossed  to  Sed- 
ley’s  Church  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  ten  o’clock  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  troops  above  were  severely  engaged  ;  but  at  that  hour 
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both  the  Artillery  and  Infantry  firing'  appeared  to  he  heavy  and 
indicated  a  severe  contest.  At  that  time  O’Rourke,  of  my  staff, 
volunteered  to  climb  a  pine  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  field  glass  discover  what  was  going  on  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Sedley  s  Church.  This  he  did,  keeping  us  well 
informed  of  the  movements  until  Kingsbury,  of  McDowell’s 
staff,  arrived  with  a  verbal  order  for  me  to  press  the  attack.  As 
the  exigency  contemplated  in  my  orders  for  the  attack  had  not 
arrived,  I  asked  him  for  an  explanation,  and  he  replied,  “General 
McDowell  says,  ‘Order  General  Tyler  to  press  the  attack.’”  At 
that  moment  O’Rourke  from  his  observatory,  reported  that  our 
troops  had  been  driven  out  of  the  woods  between  my  position 
and  Sedley  s  Ohuich.  I  immediately  ordered  General  Sherman 
with  his  command  to  cross  Bull  Run  and  move  to  the  support 
of  the  troops  engaged,  which  were  so  near  to  us  that  by  the 
firing  alone  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  position.  Sher¬ 
man  immediately  crossed  Bull  Run  with  his  brigade  leaving 
Ayres’  Battery,  which  constituted  part  of  his -command,  behind 
(probably  supposing  that  it  was  impracticable  for  it  to  cross 
Bull  Run — in  which  he  was  mistaken)  and  moved  on  rapidly  to 
the  attack.  So  soon  as  Sherman’s  Brigade  had  crossed  Bull 
Run  I  ordered  Keyes’  Brigade  to  follow,  leaving  Schenck’s 
Brigade  with  Sherman’s  Battery  and  Lyford’s  1 8-pounder  to  take 
care  of  the  small  force  across  Stone  Bridge,  and  to  prevent  any 
flank  movement  fiom  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  After  giving 
General  Schenck  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  his  movements, 
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I  followed  with  Keyes’  Brigade,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  both 
Sherman’s  and  Keyes’  Brigades  deploy  into  line  and  attack  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  seemed  to  give  way. 

At  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  lull  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  in  my  vicinity — the  enemy  disappearing ;  and  at  that 
moment  it  really  looked  like  a  victory,  which  I  heard  Colonel 
Fry,  of  General  McDowell’s  staff,  claim  immediately  after  the 
attack  made  by  Sherman’s  and  Keyes’  Brigades.  Being  without 
any  orders  from  General  McDowell,  and  deeming  the  position  at 
Stone  Bridge  an  important  one,  I  ordered  Keyes’  Brigade  to 
move  so  as  to  strike  the  Warrington  turnpike,  considerably  to 
the  right  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  proposing  to  order  Schenck’s 
Brigade  to  cross  Stone  Bridge,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 
had  been  deserted  by  the  enemy,  and  form  a  junction  of  the  two 
regiments  at  or  near  the  Henry  House.  Keyes’  Brigade  moved 
promptly  forward,'  meeting  with  no  resistance  until  it  reached 
the  Henry  House,  where  it  met  the  enemy  in  force  and  well 
posted.  A  severe  encounter  took  place  here  in  which  Keyes 
lost  some  thirty  or  forty  men,  when  Keyes  fell  back  under  cover 
of  a  hill  and  re-formed  his  men  without  any  panic  or  disorder. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  came  up,  and  having  observed  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  decided  that  he  should  make  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  and  then  renew  his  attack  at  a  point  where  the  hill 
was  less  precipitious,  and  where  he  would  strike  the  enemy’s  line 
obliquely,  instead  of  directly  in  front,  as  in  the  first  instance.  I 
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followed  the  brigade  in  this  movement,  pointing  out  to  General 
Keyes  the  ground  he  was  to  move  over  and  the  point  of  attack. 
At  the  moment  the  movement  was  complete,  and  the  order  for 
the  attack  was  about  to  be  given,  my  Aid-de-camp  Upton,  rode 
up  and  reported,  “The  Army  is  in  full  retreat  towards  Bull  Run.” 
Believing  Upton  was  mistaken,  1  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
he  reported ;  he  replied,  “  Ride  with  me  to  the  rear  line,  a  hund¬ 
red  yards  and  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  right.”  I  did  so,  and  to 
my  astonishment,  1  saw  the  Army  was  retreating  towards  Bull 
Run.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  Keyes’  Brigade,  and  a  Battery  of  Artillery,  and 
I  saw  the  importance  of  prompt  action  to  save  the  brigade. 
Having  in  the  morning  examined  as  carefully  as  I  could,  the 
ground  from  Stone  Bridge  in  the  direction  of  the  Henry  House, 
I  saw  that  by  a  flank  movement  the  brigade  could  wind  its  way 
along  the  valleys  and  under  the  hills  so  as  to  escape  disaster  in 
case  the  men  could  be  kept  from  stampeding.  Fortunately  the 
brigade  behaved  well ;  and  without  a  single  break,  wound  through 
these  valleys  until  they  crossed  Bull  Run  near  Stone  Bridge, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Here  I  found  Schenck’s 
brigade  and  Sherman’s  battery ;  halting  Keyes’  brigade  for  rest 
and  to  enable  me  to  see  the  condition  of  the  artillery  which  had 
been  left  at  Stone  Bridge,  we  remained  there  some  half  hour  or 
so.  \\  hen  the  command  was  ready  to  move,  the  rebel  cavalry 
made  an  attack  easily  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In  the 
rebel  official  reports,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry  states 
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that  at  Stone  Bridge  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  five 
thousand  infantry  in  line,  and  in  consequence  he  retreated.  The 
retreat  of  our  command  from  Stone  Bridge  to  Centreville  was 
made  in  good  order,  and  we  were  the  last  to  arrive  at  that  point, 
where  I  was  astonished  at  the  demoralization  which  presented 
itself  on  every  side.  Even  the  reserve  seemed  demoralized  ;  its 
commanding  officer  was  maudlin  drunk,  and  so  unfavorable  was 
my  opinion  of  our  position,  that  my  first  object  was  to  find 
General  McDowell.  He  appeared  to  be  exhausted  both  mentally 
and  physically  ;  and  on  my  briefly  stating  to  him  my  opinion  of 
the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  asking  him  what  he  proposed 
doing,  he  replied:  “I  do  not  know;”  to  which  I  replied,  “In 
that  case,  General,  why  not  call  a  council  of  such  superior  officers 
as  are  at  hand  ?”  * 

He  at  once  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  sent  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  to  notify  certain  officers  to  meet  him  at  the  place 
where  we  then  were  ;  this  was  about  sundown  or  a  little  after. 
In  a  short  time  officers  enough  being  collected,  General 
McDowell,  after  a  few  observations,  asked  for  their  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ?  There  seemed 
to  be  an  indisposition  to  canvass  the  position  of  affairs  and 
General  McDowell’s  physical  exhaustion  probably  prevented 
his  making  any  comments.  Under  these  circumstances  I  was 
prompted  to  suggest  to  the  council  three  propositions,  viz  : 
First ,  that  we  should  hold  on  where  we  were  at  Centreville,  and 
entrench  the  position  as  fast  as  could  be  done  ;  Second ,  that  we 
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should  fall  back  to  Fall’s  Church  and  entrench  there,  believing 
we  should  have  ample  time  to  do  so  before  the  enemy  could 
attack  us  at  either  point ;  Third ,  that  the  troops  should  fall 
back  to  the  original  position  they  occupied  before  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Aftei  a  very  short  discussion,  General  McDowell,  who  was 
sitting  down  in  front  of  a  camp  fire  which  had  been  made,  wras 
roused  from  sleep,  and  the  proposition  being  explained  to  him 
-he  put  the  last  proposition  to  vote  first  ;  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative.  Having  anticipated  that  this  might  be  the  final 
decision,  I  had  sent,  before  the  vote  w^as  taken,  an  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Sherman  and  ordered  him  to  get  his  brigade  in  line 
and  be  ready  to  fall  back  to  Fairfax  Court  House.  The 
moment  the  matter  was  decided,  I  sent  the  same  aid-de  camp  to 
direct  General  Sherman  to  commence  the  movement.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  I  proceeded  to  Keyes’  brigade, 
and  after  ordering  it  into  line,  I  inquired  of  my  aid-de-camp,  after 
Schenek’s  brigade.  He  did  not  know  its  position  ;  I  thereupon 
instructed  him  to  find  it  and  order  it  into  line,  intending  to 
move  these  two  brigades  personally  to  the  encampment  they  had 
occupied  previous  to  the  movement  and  where  all  their  tents, 
camp  equipage,  etc.,  vTeie  left  standing.  My  aid,  on  his  return, 
reported  that  Schenck’s  brigade  was  not  to  be  found  ;  but  he 
understood  that  it  had  followed  Sherman’s  brigade.  I  then 
ordered  Keyes  to  move  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Fall’s  Church 
where  he  had  been  stationed,  and  accompanied  the  movement 
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with  my  staff,  arriving  at  Fall’s  Church  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  There  the  brigade,  having  retained  all  its 
wagons,  horses,  etc.,  commenced  at  once  to  strike  its  tents  and 
place  them  in  the  wagons. 

Leaving  Keyes  about  twelve  o’clock  and  proceeding  to  the 
late  encampment  of  Schenck’s  brigade,  I  found  the  tents,  etc., 
standing  untouched,  under  the  charge  of  a  small  guard  left 
before  the  movement  commenced.  On  arriving  at  Washington 
late  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  Schenck’s  brigade  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  were  already  in  that  city.  Their  camp  equipage, 
their  public  and  private  property  were  secured  by  Keyes’  brigade, 
which,  after  having  secured  its  own  property  of  every  description, 
fell  back  to  Schenck’s  camp,  occupied  its  tents  during  a  rainy 
night,  and  next  morning,  through  its  brigade  Quartermaster, 
obtained  a  train  of  cars  from  Alexandria,  shipped  all  the  property 
upon  the  cars,  and  despatched  them  to  Alexandria  for  safety.  I 
met  Keyes’  brigade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  July, 
about  five  o’clock,  beyond  Fort  Corcoran  on  their  way  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  they  arrived  in  good  order  about  sundown  that 
day  without  any  loss  of  arms,  transportation,  material  or  honor. 
Richardson’s  brigade  having  been  despatched,  acted  under  the 
immediate  order  of  General  McDowell,  and  fell  back  to  the 
vicinity  of  Arlington. 

This  ends  my  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  of 
my  official  connection  therewith.  Since  it  is  now  some  twenty- 
three  years  since  this  unfortunate  battle  was  fought,  I  may  have 
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made  some  mistakes,  although  I  think  not  ;  but  before  complet¬ 
ing  this  memoir  I  purpose  to  examine  the  official  reports  of  that 
battle,  converse  with  such  officers  as  were  connected  with  me  in 
the  contest  and  correct  any  mistakes  or  errors  which  may  be 
contained  in  this  part  of  my  memoirs. 


*  * 


*  *  *  * 


* 


[Here  closes  this  autobiographic  record— brought  down  to  a  date 
when  General  Tyler  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-two,  with  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  active  life  still  before  him. 

What  he  did  in  those  twenty  odd  years  next  ensuing,  is  set  forth  by 
various  hands  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume;  but  this  new  record 
will  greatly  lack  that  impassioned  ring,  and  that  vigorous  personality 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  story  if  the  General  had  lived  to  com¬ 
plete  it  with  his  own  hand. — Ed.] 
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SERVICE  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND  MARYLAND :  COURT  OF  INQUIRY: 
REMINISCENCES  OF  COLONEL  PI  A  TT :  SENA  TOR  HA  fVLEY’S 
ESTIMATE  OF  GENERAL  TYLER'S  MILITARY  CAREER. 


In  a  letter  that  accompanied  the  MS.  of  the  Autobiography 
which  appears  on  the  preceding  pages,  Mr.  Edmund  L.  Tyler 
writes : — 

“At  this  point  these  memoirs  were  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  my  father.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  part  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impossibility  for  his  children  to  sup¬ 
ply,  was  prepared  by  himself.  The  remainder  of  these  memoirs 
will  embrace  facts  and  dates  supplied  by  the  General’s  diaries,  in 
which  he  unvaryingly,  up  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  his 
death,  made  daily  entries,  and  from  such  military  history  and 
record  as  have  been  accessible.  After  the  completion  of  his 
reports  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  General  Tyler  was  mustered 
out  of  service  on  the  date  of  August  nth,  1 86 1,  and  retired  to 
his  home  in  Connecticut.  Acting  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  General  Government  and  with  General  Scott,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  advised  and  assisted  the  State  authorities 
in  recruiting,  equipping  and  forwarding  her  new  regiments. 
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“On  March  13th,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General 
of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  at  General  Scott’s  solicitation  and  with 
the  assurance  that  he  should  be  assigned  to  active  service,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  and  was  ordered  to  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  headquarters  being  then  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Tennessee.  He  arrived  at  this  place  April  25th,  1862,  and  was 
at  once  assigned  to  duty  in  Stanley’s  command,  of  Pope’s  Corps 
in  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  engaged  in  the  action 
at  Farmington,  May  28th,  and  in  the  succeeding  advance  upon 
and  siege  of  Corinth,  which  resulted  in  its  evacuation  by  the 
Rebels  on  the  31st  of  May.  A  part  of  his  command  under  Col. 
Jno.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  raised  the  first  Union  flag  at  Corinth; 
and  his  command  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  far  South 
as  Blackland. 

“The  arduous  labor  and  anxiety  of  this  campaign,  together 
with  the  physical  discomforts  experienced,  resulted  in  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  and  consequent  physical  prostration.  His  medi¬ 
cal  staff  insisted  that  he  should  seek  without  delay  a  more  invig¬ 
orating  climate  ;  and  he  was  assured  that  except  he  took  this 
course  his  trouble  would  result  fatally.  To  this  urgence  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  yielded,  and  on  June  27th,  1862,  set  off  for  the  North  via. 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Cairo  and  Chicago;  going  thence  to  Niagara 
Falls,  where  he  was  advised  to  remain,  in  hope  of  recruiting  his 
strength.  Recovery  rapidly  ensued,  and  on  the  13th  of  August 
he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  organizing  and  forwarding  to  the 
front,  the  Connecticut  Volunteers.  In  this  work  he  was 
employed  until  September  13th,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Camp  Douglass,  Chicago,  then  a  camp  for  prisoners 
paroled  for  the  war.  In  November  (23d),  he  was  detached  from 
this  post  and  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
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detailed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Army  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Buell,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  On  this  service  he  was 
employed  until  May  10th,  1863,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Schenck,  then  in  command  of  the  Middle  Department, 
with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  fortifications  and  troops  in  and  around  that  city,  and  by 
instructions  from  headquarters,  made  an  inspection  of  General 
Milroy’s  position  at  Winchester,  and  on  his  return  to  Baltimore 
reported  to  the  General  commanding,  that  the  position  was 
untenable  and  advised  that  Milroy,  with  his  command,  should 
fall  back  on  Harper’s  Ferry  or  Martinsburg.  Before,  however, 
this  movement  could  be  executed,  Milroy  was  attacked,  routed 
and  with  most  of  his  command  captured.  Rumors  of  this 
impending  attack  having  reached  Baltimore,  the  General  was 
ordered  to  return  to  Martinsburg— take  command  of  the  troops 
stationed  there,  and  hold  the  place  as  a  rallying  point  for 
Milroy  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  his  rout  had  been  so  complete 
that  none  of  his  troops  reached  this  point,  though  many  of  them 
afterwards  reached  Harper’s  Ferry.  On  arrival  at  Martinsburg, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  found  in  position  and  the 
pickets  engaged  with  those  of  the  Rebel  commander,  General 
Ewell.  The  General  at  once  assumed  the  command  and  made 
such  disposition  of  the  troops  as  seemed  best  to  protect  the  town 
until  the  wagon  trains,  with  the  immense  stores  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  intended  for  Milroy  should  be  despatched  to  a  place 
of  safety,  via.  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  This  occupied  the  time 
until  nightfall,  and  then  as  the  whole  of  Ewell’s  Corps  \vras 
opposed  to  one  regiment,  a  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
the  position  was  quietly  evacuated  and  the  command  retreated  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  marching  all  that  night  and  crossing  the  river 
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early  next  morning  at  Shepardstown  Ford  but  a  short  time  in 
advance  of  Lee,  in  his  march  into  Pennsylvania. 

“  From  June  15th  (’63)  to  26th,  the  General  was  in  command 
of  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  former  were 
strongly  fortified  under  his  direction,  and  his  vigilance  and 
activity  undoubtedly  preserved  this  important  post  from  a  second 
capture.  General  Lee  undoubtedly  being  advised  from  the  report 
of  his  spies  of  the  strength  of  the  works  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
commander,  did  not  care  to  risk  the  results  of  an  attack,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  most  hazardous,  and  probably  disas¬ 
trous.  This  was  learned  from  prisoners  taken  by  our  Cavalry, 
who  annoyed  the  Rebels  on  their  march  and  made  many 
important  captures.  General  Schenck  desiring  the  presence 
of  General  Tyler  in  Baltimore,  on  which  place  it  was  believed 
a  movement  was  contemplated,  the  General  was  relieved  by 
Major  General  French,  June  26th,  1863,  and  ordered  to  resume 
his  command  of  the  troops  and  defences  in  and  around  that 
city. 

“On  July  3d,  1863,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  District  of  Delaware,  embracing  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  fortifications  on  the  Delaware  River.  This  com¬ 
mand  he  retained  until  April  6th,  1864,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  retired  to  private  life  once  more.  In  taking  this 
step  he  was  influenced  primarily  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
occurred  March  9th,  1864,  and  also  from  the  conviction  that  the 
war  was  virtually  terminated  and  that  the  work  remaining  to  be 
done  could  be  better  performed  by  younger  and  more  active 
men.” 
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Colonel  Donn  Piatt  (of  Washington)  at  one  time  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Schenck,  has  kindly  furnished  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Gen.  Tyler,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : — 

“  I  came  to  know,  and  be  known,  to  General  Daniel  Tyler, 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  brief  campaign  that  terminated  at  the  dis¬ 
astrous  battle  of  the  first  Bull  'Run.  Our  intercourse  was  not 
cordial,  or  indeed  in  the  slightest  degree  intimate,  for  he  was  a 
General  in  command  of  a  division,  and  I  only  a  captain,  and  of 
the  volunteers  at  that.  Our  brigade, — for  I  was  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Schenck,  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General, — was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Tyler,  and  I  hud  been 
pretty  severely  trained,  in  what  was  known  as  the  three  months 
service,  into  a  fair  recognition  of  his  soldierly  conduct,  that  excited 
among  us  volunteers  more  admiration  than  love.  To  others 
under  him  he  made  himself  offensive  by  insisting  on  a  more  per¬ 
fect  discipline  and  better  drill,  but  I  had  been  through  a  schooling 
that  made  me  appreciate  his  thoughtful  efforts,  and  so  was  well 
prepared  to  believe  in,  and  admire  the  soldierly  bearing  and  brave 
conduct  of  the  man.  At  first  Bull  Run  I  saw  him  ride  under 
fire,  with  all  the  composure  of  a  veteran  although  he  was  no  more 
a  veteran  than  the  men  he  commanded.  He  seemed  to  be  not 
only  without  fear,  but  clearly  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  his 
duties,  and  a  will  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

“  1  had,  for  many  years,  a  letter  of  his,  telling  of  and  com¬ 
menting  on,  this  conflict  of  two  armed  mobs, — for  such  the 
so-called  armies  were.  Unfortunately,  this  admirable  history  of 
a  noted  event  was  burned,  with  other  papers,  in  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  my  house  at  Washington.  This  letter  was  an  indig¬ 
nant  protest  against  a  story  started  by  Bull  Run  Russell,  and 
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since  incorporated  into  history,  to  the  effect,  that  we  fell  back 
from  the  battle  field,  not  only  in  the  wildest  disorder,  but  in 
abject  fear.  This  is  false  throughout.  It  is  true  that  we  went 
into  the  fight  a  mob,  and  came  out  a  mob,  falling  back  in  con¬ 
fusion  but  slowly,  and  without  a  panic.  Had  that  other  mob 
followed  up  its  advantage,  and  fired  into  our  masses  of  disorgan¬ 
ized  men,  there  would  probably  have  been,  what  the  able  pen  of 
Russell  so  picturesquely  described.  But  this  did  not  occur,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Southern  army  was  as  badly  beaten  as 
we ;  and  had  we  not  retreated,  it  would  have  done  so.  There 
was  no  pursuit  and  Centreville  itself  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Confederates  until  nearly  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

“This  belief  in  a  panic  originated  in  a  little  affair  that 
occurred  about  one  o’clock  p.  m.  while  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest. 
A  company  of  Confederate  Cavalry,  known  to  fame  as  the 
Black-horse,  swept  around  our  rear,  and  struck  the  Warrington 
pike  about  half  a  mile  from  Bull  Run.  Now  this  road  dipped 
from  the  rise  above  Bull  Run,  down  to  what  is  known  as  Cub 
Run,  and  was  covered  at  that  place  by  ammunition  and  supply 
wagons,  hacks,  buggies,  and  other  vehicles — the  latter  sort  hold¬ 
ing  Congressmen  and  correspondents,  there  on  a  picnic, 
enlivened  by  the  thought  that  they  were  at  least  hearing  if  not 
witnessing  the  thrashing  the  impudent  rebels  were  getting,  at  the 
hands  of  the  brave  Union  volunteers. 

“  The  historical  attack  of  a  handfull  of  mounted  Confederates 
was  not  taken  into  account ;  and  when  they,  the  said  Congress¬ 
men  and  correspondents,  found  themselves  assailed  in  this  un¬ 
pleasant  manner,  they  mounted  their  vehicles  in  hot  haste,  and 
fled ;  or  failing  in  this,  tumbled  over  fences,  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  moved  into  the  adjacent  country  on  all  fours.  To  add  to 
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the  confusion  created  by  this  galling  fire  into  a  mass  of  unarmed 
wagoners  and  civilians,  Captain  Ayers,  of  the  regular  army, 
posted  with  his  battery  on  the  eminence  nearer  Bull  Run,  think- 
ing  the  enemy  had  accomplished  a  flank  movement  in  force, 
whirled  two  pieces  about,  and  poured  a  rapid  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  into  the  whole  covey  of  fighting  Confederates,  struggling 
teams  and  wild  civilians.  The  whole  scrimmage  did  not  last  two 
minutes,  but  it  was  of  sufficient  duration  to  send  Air.  Russell 
back  into  Washington,  where  he  described  what  he  had  seen  as 
the  panic  of  Bull  Run. 

“  ‘  We  fought  that  battle,’  said  General  Tyler  to  me,  once— 
after  the  war  had  ended,  ‘  by  single  regiments.  Subsequently 
we  got  up  to  the  dignity  of  fighting  battles  by  single  brigades, 
but  never  succeeded  at  any  time  in  hurling  an  army  against  the 
enemy  at  once.’ 

“  A  singular  event  happened  at  that  battle  which  has  never 
passed  into  histoiy.  At  the  most  critical  moment  when  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  that  Patterson  and  Fitz-John  Porter  had 
originally  promised  to  have  in  their  front,  were  being  brought  up 
to  drive  us  from  the  field  we  had  won,  General  Tyler  sought 
Burnside  (of  R.  I.),  and  ordered  him  forward. 

General,’  responded  that  kind-hearted  Commander,  ‘  I 
have  but  one  regiment  left— the  other  two  have  been  cut  to 
pieces.  This  last  one  is  made  up  of  the  best  families  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  if  it  is  cut  up,  I  dare  not  return  home.’ 

“  ‘  What  in  h—  has  that  to  do  with  this  fight  ?  Alove  up,  sir, 
at  once  !’  roared  General  Tyler.  But  the  retreat  came  before  the 
‘  hi  st  families  ’  were  decimated. 

“  Strange  to  say,  my  first  personal  acquaintance  with  my  dear 
friend  of  later  times,  began  in  a  quarrel.  I  had  General  Schenek’s 
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report  of  our  part  in  the  fight,  and  was  on  my  way  to  General 
Scott’s  headquarters  with  it,  when  I  encountered  a  brother  pen- 
driver  in  search  of  news.  I  incontinently  accompanied  him  to 
a  restaurant  and  permitted  him  to  make  a  copy  of  the  report,  for 
immediate  publication.  I  knew  that  this  was  in  violation  of 
army  etiquette,  if  not  of  stricter  regulations  ;  but  this  knowledge 
did  not  restrain  me.  I  remembered  that  my  General  had  suf¬ 
fered  most  outrageously  from  the  press,  for  having  lost  six  men 
of  his  command  by  the  fire  of  an  unexpected  piece  of  artillery 
while  conveying  his  brigade,  in  strict  obedience  to  written  orders, 
by  rail.  I  was  determined  that  this  same  press  should  have, 
in  advance  of  other  reports,  an  account  of  what  that  General  had 
done  at  Bull  Run,  where  he  proved  himself  as  he  did  subse¬ 
quently,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  officers  in  the  field. 

“  Of  course  I  was  brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn  for  my 
indiscretion,  and  General  Tyler  gave  me  a  piece  of  his  military 
mind,  that,  as  Dickens  said,  was  about  the  most  disagreeable 
piece  he  had  on  hand.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  our 
becoming  warm  friends  not  long  after,  and  our  intimacy  soon 
ripened  into  confidential  relations. 

I  he  Government  responding  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  press,  put  aside  the  brave  and  able  officers  who  had 
suffered  at  Bull  Run,  and  called  other  and  untrained  men  to  the 
front.  Owing  to  this,  the  distance  made  by  rank  between  us 
diminished,  and  we  stood  toward  each  other  on  a  more  equal 
footing.  It  was  General  Tyler’s  misfortune,  in  common  with 
so  many  other  brave  and  competent  officers,  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  we  were  weak  through 
inefficient  drill  and  discipline,  and  the  South  was  strong  in  its 
mad  resolve. 
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“  I  met  General  Tyler  again  after  Bull  Run  when  I  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Judge  Advocate  of  the  military  court,  con¬ 
vened  to  enquire  into  General  Buell’s  conduct  in  falling  hack 
from  before  Chattanooga  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Louisville.  Gen¬ 
eral  Tyler  was  a  member  of  the  so-called  court  that  met  at 
Cincinnati,  adjourned  to  Nashville — returned  subsequently  to 
Cincinnati,  and  as  President  Lincoln  said,  threatened  in  its 
tedious  hearing,  to  survive  the  war. 

“  Those  fierce  war  Governors,  Messrs.  O.  P.  Morton  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  had  stuffed  the  ears  of  Secretary  Stanton  with 
stories  of  General  Buell’s  military  incompetence  and  disloyalty, 
lie  was  a  traitor  they  charged,  and  claimed  to  have  conclusive 
proof  of  his  treachery.  I  did  my  best  to  get  charges  and  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  War  Department  on  which  to  base  my  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  was  met  with  an  order  to  report  to  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Johnson  for  them.  I  did  so,  and  got  from  these  gentlemen  assur¬ 
ances  of  proof,  and  earnest  requests  to  proceed.  The  proofs  were 
never  produced.  Neither  Morton  nor  Johnson  could  be  got  to 
appear  before  the  court  and  face  the  man  they  had  been  maligning. 

“  General  Tyler  invited  me  to  his  room,  and  asked  me  for 
my  charges  and  specifications.  I  told  him  the  facts.  ‘  At  least,’ 
he  said,  ‘  those  gentlemen  preferring  charges  can  reduce  them  to 
writing  and  furnish  a  list  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  same.’  I  told 
him  that  so  far  I  had  failed  to  get  any  thing  definite — nothing 
but  vague  assertions,  and  not  a  witness  named. 

“  ‘  I  think  it  your  duty,’  continued  this  clear  headed  man  and 
personal  friend,  ‘  to  report  to  the  War  Department  the  situation, 
and  decline  going  on  until  you  have  something  to  stand  upon.’ 

“  1  informed  him  that  I  had  already  done  so,  and  the  only 
response  I  had  from  Mr.  Stanton  was  an  order  to  proceed. 
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“  ‘  Well/  said  the  General,  ‘  I  suppose  we  must  obey  orders  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  irregular  and  absurd  proceeding. 
What  will  you  say  when  Buell  demands  the  ground  upon  which 
he  is  held  under  arrest,  and  is  to  be  tried  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  shall  answer  that  General  Buell 
is  not  under  arrest,  for  Halleck  has  refused  to  have  me  arrest  him 
and  declares  that  the  court  is  not  a  Court  Martial,  convened  to 
try  him,  but  a  Court  of  Inquiry  called  to  investigate  charges  of 
military  incompetency  and  disloyalty. 

“  ‘  He  will  surely  have  those  charges  in  writing/  said  the 
General. 

“  ‘  He  won’t  get  them,’  I  replied,  ‘beyond  the  order  conven¬ 
ing  the  court.  I  shall  not  take  any  responsibility  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  shirks.’ 

“‘The  fact  is,’  continued  General  Tyler,  ‘there  seems  no 
authority  in  law  for  this  court,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  I  were 
Buell,  I  think  I  should  tuck  my  sword  under  my  arm  and  march 
out.’ 

“  But  the  stern  little  man,  as  brave  as  he  was  able,  remained 
— feeling  innocent  of  any  disloyalty,  and  rather  glad  of  an 
opportunity,  if  it  should  offer,  to  vindicate  his  military  career. 
So  the  court  prosed  on,  gravely  listening  to  Buell’s  vindication 
which  got  but  one  jolt ;  and  that  came  from  General  George  E. 
Thomas.  He  was  the  only  witness  able  to  cope  with  the  cold, 
gray-eyed  little  game-cock  of  Shiloh.  General  Thomas  quietly, 
modestly  and  most  incisively  cut  Buell’s  ground  from  under 
him,  and  showed  the  retreat  from  before  Chattanooga  to  have 
been  one  of  the  absurdest  events  of  the  war. 

“  I  say  we  prosed  along ;  but  the  fact  is  we  got  no  little 
amusement  out  of  the  business.  One  marked  quality  in  General 
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Tyler,  was  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  I lis  tempera¬ 
ment  was  keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  humor,  and  General  Ord  (of 
the  court)  was  to  him  meat  and  drink,  while  General  Schoepff 
(another  member),  kept  the  fire  alive,  without  however  intending 
it.  These  generals  had  no  affection  for  each  other.  Ord  was 
much  given  to  putting  suppositions — cases  of  high  intricate 
strategy,  at  the  witnesses.  He  would  scarcely  get  the  matter 
out,  before  General  Schoepff  would  exclaim  in  his  German  gut¬ 
tural,  ‘  I  objects.’ 

“  ‘  Let  the  court  be  cleared,’  General  Wallace  would  order ; 
and  Buell  and  his  two  aids  would  march  clanking  from  the 
room.  The  witnesses  and  other  attendants  would  hurry  off  to 
the  nearest  drinking  saloon  and  General  Wallace  would  solemnly 
request  General  Schoepff  to  state  his  objections. 

“  ‘  No  sense  in  him,’  the  German  would  respond  ;  then  would 
follow  heated  personal  discussions — ending  in  General  Ord’s  read¬ 
ing  from  DeHart  the  very  question  he  had  asked,  with  which  he 
had  been  primed  over  night. 

“  General  Tyler  enjoyed  these  little  episodes  hugely,  and  I 
shrewdly  suspected  him  of  sometimes  egging  Schoepff  on.  But 
the  most  vivid  recollection  I  have  of  that  tedious  and  absurd  court 
procedure,  is  the  fact  that  General  Tyler  was  fond  of  getting  a 
map  and  pointing  to  the  spot  where,  in  his  judgment,-  the  war 
would  end.  Directing  attention  to  Atlanta,  (Ga.),  he  would  say: 

‘  There,  and  not  Richmond,  should  be  the  objective  point,  and 
there  our  hardest  fighting  is  yet  to  be  done.  That  is  the  belly  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  not  only  the  most  exposed,  but  the  most 
vital  part.  There  is  where  it  lives.  Back  of  that  are  their  store¬ 
houses  and  supplies ;  and  covering  these,  it  will  do  its  most  des¬ 
perate  fighting;  loss  there,  means  final  defeat.’ 
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"Not  long  after  our  so-called  court  finally  adjourned,  Gen¬ 
eral  Tyler  and  I  were  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  when  President  Lincoln  unexpectedly  entered. 

“  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘you  did  not  out-last  the  war,  and 
now  have  you  any  matter  worth  reporting  after  such  a  protracted 
investigation  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  think  so,  Mr.  President,’  replied  General  Tyler.  ‘  We  had 
it  proven  that  Bragg  with  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  drove  your 
eighty-three  thousand  under  Buell,  back  from  before  Chattanooga 
down  to  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  marched  round  us  twice,  then 
doubled  us  up  in  a  depot  at  Perryville,  and  finally  got  out  of 
Kentucky  with  all  his  plunder.’ 

'  “  ‘  Well,  now,  Tyler,’  said  the  President,  ‘what  is  the  meaning 
of  this ;  what’s  the  lesson  ?  Don’t  our  men  march  as  well  and 
fight  as  well  as  these  Rebels?  If  not,  there  is  a  fault  somewhere. 
We  are  all  of  the  same  family — same  sort.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  there  is  a  lesson,’  said  General  Tyler.  ‘  We  are  of  the 
same  sort,  but  subject  to  a  different  handling.  Bragg’s  little 
force  was  superior  to  our  larger  number,  because  he  had  it  under 
control.  If  a  man  left  his  ranks  he  was  punished  ;  if  he  deserted  he 
was  shot.  We  have  nothing  of  that  sort.  If  we  attempt  to  shoot 
a  deserter  you  pardon  him,  and  our  Army  is  without  discipline.’ 

‘‘The  President  looked  troubled.  ‘Why  do  you  interfere?’ 
General  Tyler  continued.  ‘  Congress  has  taken  from  you  all 
responsibility.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  the  President  impatiently,  ‘  confound  it,  they  have 
taken  the  responsibility  and  left  the  women  to  howl  about  me.’ 

‘‘General  Tyler  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  medium  height,  slender  and  erect,  his  every  movement 
was  military,  with  enough  of  that  grace  which  distinguishes  one 
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of  good  breeding  and  early  training  in  society.  His  face  was 
eminently  striking,  and  I  remember  well  the  eagle  beak,  and  eyes, 
that  indicated  a  commanding  nature.  The  face  that  had  upon 
it  at  rare  intervals  when  excited,  the  play  of  heat  lightning,  I 
have  observed  under  fire  calm  and  composed  as  if  upon  parade. 
I  doubt  whether  he  knew  what  fear  was.  But  I  sum  up  all 
when  I  say  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  one  of  nature’s  nobility, 
cvei  to  be  tiusted,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  as 
was  my  good  fortune,  a  man  to  be  loved.  That  so  capable  a  man 
played  a  part  in  our  late  war  so  below  his  deserving,  is  a  severe 
reflection  on  oui  so-called  military  system,  and  none  whatever  on 
General  Daniel  Tyler.” 


At  the  close  of  a  long  and  careful  obituary  notice  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  from  the  pen  of  General  Hawley,  is  this  fur¬ 
ther  appreciative  mention  of  the  war  career  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir: — 

Justice  has  never  been  done  General  Tyler  for  the  great 
services  he  rendered  in  organizing  the  first  three  regiments  that 
entered  the  war  from  Connecticut.  Governor  Buckingham 
reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  his  military  knowledge  and 
executive  energy.  No  troops  of  previously  unorganized  volun¬ 
teers  left  any  state,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  more  thoroughly 
equipped,  nor,  considering  their  brief  time  for  drill,  better 
imbued  with  the  true  military  spirit.  He  had  them  under  his 
immediate  control  during  most  of  their  term  and  kept  a  close 
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supervision  of  them  all  the  time.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  South  taught  him  that  war  in  earnest  was  coming.  His 
hatred  of  slavery,  nullification  and  secession  was  intense.  From 
inheritance  and  cultivation  he  was  a  passionate  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  whole  country,  the  great  nation  of  the  future.  He  had 
no  toleration  for  shams,  for  shirking,  for  half  obedience,  for  slug¬ 
gishness,  for  holiday  soldiering.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor ;  his 
high  and  gallant  temper  scorned  disguise  or  timid  speech.  He 
instantly  sought  to  impress  his  Connecticut  troops  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  to  be  a  picnic  excursion.  His  prompt  words  of 
reproof  or  commendation,  his  sharp  discipline  and  his  incessant 
and  severe  drilling  startled  all,  drove  out  some  unworthy  men, 
and  made  a  strong,  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  com¬ 
mand.  A  large  majority  of  his  three  months  men  continued  in 
the  service  and  a  remarkable  proportion  of  them  became  officers. 
None  of  them  ever  forgot  the  teachings  and  example  of  General 
Tyler.  His  transmitted  influence  moulded  men  who  never  saw 
him,  and  affected  the  general  character  of  the  whole  Connecticut 
quota  throughout  the  war.  The  young  men  who  knew  him  best 
were  fascinated  by  his  knightly  bearing  and  character  and  had 
great  faith  in  his  capacity  for  high  command.  But  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  superiors  (as  General  Sherman  was  when  they 
called  him  crazy),  in  his  foresight  of  the  tremendous  conflict. 
With  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1861,  Simon  Cameron,  he  was  not 
on  friendly  terms.  Though  at  sixty-two  he  was  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  most  vigorous  physical  and  mental  activities,  his  age 
was  made  an  objection,  and  his  intense  zeal  and  desire  for  ener¬ 
getic  action  were  not  comprehended  by  the  men  of  chief  control 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  war.  He  belonged  rather  with 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 
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“  nis  name  will  remain  high  in  the  illustrious  roll  of  gallant 
soldiers  and  patiiots  that  Connecticut  has  furnished,  embracing 
every  war  to  which  she  has  been  called  from  her  earliest  years  as 
a  Colony.  And  a  multitude  of  personal  friends  will  mourn  him 
as  a  devoted  friend,  a  cheery,  brave,  gallant,  glorious  old  gentle¬ 
man,  soldier  and  patriot.” 
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EUROPEAN  TRAVEL,  WITH  ACCOUNTS  OF  ANNISTON,  OF  RAILWAY 
ENTERPRISES  IN  ALABAMA,  AND  OF  HIS  LAST  DAYS. 


Mr.  Alfied  Tyler,  eldest  son  of  General  Tyler,  thus  con¬ 
tinues  the  narrative  of  his  career : — 

“  My  brother  Edmund,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  at  our 
father  s  side  during  the  war,  has  brought  his  memoirs  down  to 
the  close  of  his  military  life  in  1864.  Our  mother’s  death  in 
March  of  that  yeai  bioke  up  the  old  family  home  at  Norwich, 
and  on  coming  North  in  May,  1865,  I  found  my  father  living  at 
his  summer  place  on  the  Shrewsberry  river,  near  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  the  various  occupations 
of  a  country  life.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  enjoy  this,  but  his 
active  mind  required  more  exercise,  and'  after  several  winters 
spent  in  traveling  through  the  South  and  Cuba,  he  went  to 
Europe  with  his  daughter  Mary  for  an  extended  tour,  in  the 
summer  of  1870 — arriving  in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  progress  of  military  operations 
involved,  he  viewed  as  a  soldier  with  great  interest,  although  it 
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somewhat  abridged  his  freedom  of  movement.  He  left  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  Continent  in  September,  1870,  traveling  leisurely 
through  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
passing  the  winter  in  Rome.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  (then  open  for  travel),  and  reached  America  by 
Christmas.  From  his  diary  and  correspondence  I  make  free 
extracts. 

“  < London  Sept.  16th ,  'yo. — I  propose  to  start  for  Rotterdam 
to-morrow,  finding  it  as  easy  to  reach  the  Continent  there 
as  any  where ;  and  as  the  Prussians  are  giving  me  plenty  of  time, 
I  may  as  well  see  Holland  and  Belgium  before  going  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  even  then  I  fear  I  shall  be  in  advance  of  the  Prussians. 
On  the  whole,  I  prefer  their  rear  to  their  front. 

“  •  Cologne ,  Sept.  25th. — We  went  ten  miles  into  the  country 
to  see  a  camp  of  eleven  thousand  French  prisoners,  and  I  was 
glad  to  note  how  well  the  Prussians  were  treating  their  captives. 
They  were  camped  in  regular  Sibley  tents,  well  fed  and  clothed ; 
and  seemed  as  happy  as  their  enemies  who  guarded  them.  Verily, 
civilization  is  softening  the  barbarities  of  war,  ‘and  it  is  time.’ 
I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  war  ;  you  get  news  almost  as  soon 
as  I  do  here  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  operations.  I  meet 
American  correspondents  of  the  Herald,  Times,  and  Tribune, 
almost  every  day.  Yesterday  I  encountered  two  just  from  the 
front  with  a  pocket  full  of  speculations  and  very  few  facts  ;  still 
we  get  nearer  the  facts  every  day,  and  the  result  will  be  that  this 
war  will  change  the  face  of  Europe  geographically,  religiously 
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and  politically.  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I,  you  will  see  a  pro¬ 
gress  in  civilization  that  the  most  sanguine  philanthropists  have 
never  dreamed  of  ;  and  the  motive  power  which  will  have  caused 
it  will  have  been  the  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  Beauregard 
little  dreamed  how  that  gun  would  shake  the  world. 

“  ‘ Lucerne ,  Oct.  5th. — In  passing  to  Basle,  we  were  within 
seven  miles  of  Strasburg  at  Kehl ;  there  we  took  on  General 
Ulrich,  who  surrendered  Strasburg  two  days  before,  and  was 
paroled  and  on  his  way  home  via  Switzerland.  He  looked  like 
a  good  soldier,  and  his  defense  proved  him  such.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  French  officers  accompanying  him,  and  as  all 
had  their  side  arms,  I  concluded  the  Prussians  were  glad  to 
give  them  a  show  of  favor  in  the  surrender. 

“  ‘  I  like  these  German  and  Swiss  railways ;  they  are  better 
constructed  and  better  managed  than  the  English.  At  Zurich  I 
saw  the  finest  station  house  (yet  unfinished)  that  I  have  seen 
in  all  Europe. 

“  ‘ Rome ,  Christmas  Day. — The  weather  is  detestable,  cold  and 
raining  heavily  all  the  time ;  I  have  never  seen  such  a  climate : 
Boston,  Labrador  and  the  North  pole  preferable.  I  do  not  think 
our  Christmas  is  to  be  merry  or  sad,  but  as  Jack  Downing  would 
say,  ‘  about  middling.’  We  went  to  St.  Peter’s  last  night  to  hear 
the  Midnight  Mass,  and  this  morning  for  the  service ;  but 
neither  were  ‘great  things.’  The  Pope  seems  determined  to 
make  all  the  church  services  uninteresting  in  order  to  spite  the 
Italians ;  but  he  is  making  a  great  mistake,  and  he  will  before 
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long  find  it  out.  He  is  tom-fooling  with  the  Protestant  King 
of  Prussia,  and  asking  if  he  can  find  an  asylum  in  Prussia ;  and 
is  told  he  can,  and  all  this  to  frighten  the  Italians  into  the  belief 
that  he  will  leave  Rome  and  the  Vatican.  He  will  do  no  such 
thing ;  he  will  stay  there  even  if  the  church  property  has  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  public  schools ;  and  if  the  Pope  himself  should  be 
obliged  to  work  out  his  poll  tax  on  the  road,  he  won’t  leave 
Italy  at  present  ;  mark  that. 

“  '■Dec.  27th. — Floods  begin  and  streets  filled  ;  had  to  climb 
over  the  rear  wall  to  get  into  the  Hotel  de  Russie. 

“  'Jan.  2d,  1871. — Letters  received  to-day  by  the  first  mail 
arrived  since  the  terrible  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  which 
began  on  the  27th  and  culminated  on  the  29th,  putting  Rome 
under  water.  At  the  Hotel  de  Russie  the  water  came  up  to 
the  top  of  the  first  step  of  the  stair  case — all  the  basement  and 
offices  under  water.  The  Corso  was  covered  ten  feet  deep  in 
water,  and  boats  were  passing  through  it  and  the  Piazza  del 
Popoli ;  it  was  a  terrible  flood — perhaps  never  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  At  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  the  water  was 
eight  feet  deep,  and  no  one  could  get  in  or  out  for  two  days. 
But  you  will  hear  of  the  scourge,  and  how  the  King  came  here 
post  haste,  and  how  the  old  Pope  said  not  a  word  of  comfort. 

“'Nice,  March  27th. — We  left  Rome  for  Florence  and 
thence  to  Leghorn  ;  and  from  there  to  Caprera  on  purpose  to 
see  Garibaldi.  I  dined  with  him  on  the  2d,  and  he  talked  freely 
of  matters  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  spoke  kindly  of  the 
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United  States  and  General  Grant.  He  gave  the  health  of  Grant 
as  a  toast,  and  asked  me  to  communicate  his  good  wishes,  etc. 

Bade?i  Baden ,  Aug.  16th. — We  left  Paris  on  the  10th  and 
arrived  here  on  the  14th.  We  passed  through  Rheims  and  took 
a  look  at  the  Mediaeval  Cathedral  there,  and  thence  to  Metz 
where  I  spent  two  days.  There  I  had  time  to  go  over  my 
old  haunts  of  foity  years  ago.  I  find  all  the  old  land  marks 
with  scarcely  any  change.  If,  when  I  left  Metz  in  1832,  I  had 
told  any  of  my  F rench  officer  friends  that  I  should  return  in 
forty  years,  to  find  the  Prussian  flag  floating  from  the  Citadel, 
I  should  have  been  thrown  into  the  Moselle  as  a  blasphemer. 
We  expect  next  Sunday  to  see  the  Passion  play  at  the  Ober 
Ammergau.  I  must  confess  I  have  ‘no  stomach’  for  either 

the  play  or  the  journey  ;  but  I  suppose  we  shall  go  all  the 
same. 

‘“I  find  all  the  lines  of  travel  in  France  except  the  Paris 
and  London  line,  greatly  deranged  ;  there  is  no  adherence  to 
schedule,  and  you  worry  along  uncertain  at  what  time  your 
journey  will  end.  From  London  to  Baden  involves  now  two 
full  days,  as  all  the  German  lines  are  moving  back  the  spoliations 
the  German  army  have  made  in  France.  The  papers  state  that 
German  railroads  have  over  six  thousand  carriages  belonging  to 
the  French  lines,  and  also  that  these  carriages  are  to  be  sent 
back ;  but  not,  I  imagine,  till  they  are  nearly  worn  out  ;  so  the 
railroad  world  goes  here.” 
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“On  the  General’s  return  to  the  United  States  he  spent  the 
Winter  in  Charleston;  and  there,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1872, 
accidentally  met  Mr.  Samuel  Noble,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  was 
induced  to  make  a  trip  to  Alabama  to  examine  some  iron  prop¬ 
erties  there,  which  trip  led  to  the  founding  of  Anniston.  Mr. 
Noble’s  letter,  which  I  give  herewith,  graphically  describes  the 
initiatory  steps  of  the  enterprise  and  shows  with  what  anxious 
care  my  father  investigated  every  point  before  deciding  on  an 
investment,  which  has  since  proved  successful  beyond  his  expec¬ 
tations,  and  which  was  never  afterwards  absent  from  his 
thoughts. 

“Mr.  Noble’s  letter  is  under  date  of  Anniston,  February  1st, 
1883,  and  runs  as  follows: — 

“‘My  Dear  Sir: — The  death  of  the  General  recalls  as  vividly 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  my  first  meeting  with  him.  In  the 
Spring  of  1872,  when  you  were  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  I  visited  you  at  your  office  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  on  business — bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  J.  M. 
Selkirk,  Superintendent  of  the  Rome  (Georgia)  Railroad. 
While  at  your  desk  talking  to  you,  I  noticed  an  aged  gentleman 
whose  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  morning  paper.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  laid  it  down  and  went  to  one  corner  of  your  office  and 
consulted  a  map  on  the  wall ;  a  few  moments  after  he  came*  to 
the  desk  where  you  and  I  were  talking  and  said  to  me,  “When 
I  was  building  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  some  thirty 
years  ago,  I  heard  from  men  who  were  at  work  for  me,  of  large 
bodies  of  iron  ore  in  your  part  of  the  State  ;  do  you  know  any- 
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thing  about  it  ?”  His  earnest  manner  and  the  interest  he  mani¬ 
fested  in  putting  the  question,  impressed  me  at  once.  I  said  to 
him  he  could  not  have  questioned  me  on  a  subject  with  which  I 
was  more  familiar — that  there  was  hardly  an  iron  property  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama  I  did  not  know.  He  then  said,  “  When  I 
was  a  young  man  I  went  into  the  iron  business  in  Pennsylvania 
and  made  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  make  iron  with  Anthracite 
coal.  I  went  over  to  Wales  and  brought  over  a  founder  to  run 
the  furnace,  as  at  that  time  it  was  not  supposed  that  there  was 
any  founder  in  the  United  States  who  could  blow  an  Anthracite 
furnace.  We  had  trouble  from  the  start  with  the  founder,  who 
dictated,  and  the  furnace  which  chilled  up  every  time  we  started. 
The  difficulties  we  encountered  and  disadvantages  we  contended 
against  were  so  great  that  I  resolved  never  to  touch  or  become 
interested  in  any  iron  property  that  lacked  a  single  advantage  ; 
that  had  not  on  it  everything  in  abundance  and  accessible  for 
the  cheap  production  of  good  iron.  I  have  had  the  iron  business 
burned  into  me,  and  have  not  forgotten  my  first  experience ;  but 
if  I  can  find  a  property  that  has  on  it  everything  for  making 
iron  without  buying  any  raw  material  or  bringing  any  to  it,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  go  into  the  business  again. 

“  ‘  I  said  I  had  been  in  the  iron  business  myself,  and  then 
owned  a  property  that  combined  in  itself,  advantages  over  every 
other  property  I  knew.  I  told  him  I  believed  there  was  no 
place  in  the  South  then  accessible,  to  equal  it  for  making  good 
and  cheap  iron.  Nature  could  hardly  have  done  more  for  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  I  continued,  if  he  would 
come  to  see  it,  as  I  was  sure  it  would  interest  him  greatly.  Hesi¬ 
tating  a  moment,  he  said,  “  I  will  try  and  come  up  and  look  at  it 
within  the  next  two  weeks.” 
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“  ‘  I  had  but  little  idea  a  man  of  his  age  would,  on  a  second 
thought,  take  such  a  long  and  uncomfortable  journey,  and  was 
surprised  at  his  coming  to  Rome  some  ten  days  afterwards,  for 
a  visit  of  inspection.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railroad 
station,  and  only  three  old  unfinished  houses  at  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Anniston ;  so  we  stopped  at  Oxford,  two 
miles  below,  where  we  found  horses.  He  rode  with  me  over  the 
country,  exploring  every  hill  and  valley,  gathering  information 
from  everybody  he  met,  and  from  the  inmates  of  every  house  he 
passed,  about  the  timber  lands,  limestone  and  rock  quarries — 
their  location  and  extent ;  and  then  going  to  the  places  indicated 
and  examining  them  himself. 

“  ‘  Familiar  as  I  thought  I  was  with  the  whole  country,  I  found 
while  with  him  how  much  there  was  I  had  not  looked  into,  or 
thought  of  investigating.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation.  In 
his  company  I  made  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  exploration 
of  the  country  I  ever  made  before  or  since.  I  was  surprised  at 
his  knowledge  and  practical  ideas  concerning  the  requisites  for 
iron  manufacture.  We  rode  for  three  days  in  succession,  return- 
-  ing  to  the  hotel  in  Oxford  after  dark — I  thoroughly  tired  out, 
but  the  General  fresh  as  ever.  He  would  go  down  from  his 
room  and  with  some  choice  tea  (a  present  from  an  English  sea 
captain),  make  a  hot  cup  for  both  ;  at  that  time  the  hotel  people 
did  not  know  how  tea  was  “cooked.”  Sipping  our  Hyson  we 
talked  over  what  had  been  seen  during  the  day  and  planned  for 
the  next.  The  General  I  knew  was  surprised  and  pleased  with 
the  property,  although  he  said  but  little.  After  enquiring  about 
the  market  for,  and  price  of  iron,  and  the  probable  consumption 
at  Rome,  he  said,  ‘  I  will  go  back  and  bring  up  Alfred  to  look 
at  it.’ 
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The  rest  you  know.  The  visit  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Woodstock  Iron  Company,  and  shortly  after,  to  the  foundation 
of  the  town  of  Anniston.  Then  came  the  building  up  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  such  magnitude  and  prosperity  as  led  to  a  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

“  ‘  I  never  think  of  my  first  meeting  with  the  General  without 
being  deeply  impressed  with  its  beneficial  results  to  this  portion 
of  the  country — a  meeting  which  at  the  time  was  apparently  a 
mere  accident.  From  that  time  to  my  last  interview  with  him  in 
New  York,  two  months  before  his  death,  his  clear  and  active 
mind  was  always  planning  and  suggesting  something  for  the 
benefit  of  Anniston  and  its  people;  plans  and  suggestions  that 
to  us  at  first  seemed  impracticable  and  premature,  we  found 
from  his  clear  reasoning  and  hearty  co-operation  not  only  could 
be  carried  out,  but  were  needed.  In  acting  on  his  suggestions 
and  plans,  we  found  how  wise  he  was  in  forethought  and  won¬ 
dered  why  we  had  not  thought  of  the  plans  ourselves.  To  his 
earnest  exertions  and  liberality  we  are  indebted  for  the  Water 
works,  the  Cotton  factory  and  Car  works,  the  promotion  of  emi¬ 
gration,  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  the  introduction 
of  blooded  cattle  and  improved  stock,  large  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  dwellings  for  the  working  men,  the  building  of  churches 
and  schools  for  them,  and  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  He  was  a  grand  old  man,  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  unselfish  I  evei  knew  always  interested  in,  and  planning 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  those  he 
aided  profited  by  his  advice  and  assistance.  I  hoped  he  would 
have  lived  for  years  to  come,  and  enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  plans  he  had  so  generously  and  prudently  formed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  town  he  had  founded,  grown 
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to  perfection.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly.  Who  will  impress  us 
with  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  every  new  plan  and  undertaking 
that  he  was  wont  to  give  ?  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  sound 
advices  his  age,  experience  and  clear  mind  alone  could  impart  ? 
We  miss  him  daily.  We  will  always  miss  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Samuel  Noble.’” 

\ 

[At  this  point  I  have  ventured  to  interrupt  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tyler,  for  the  insertion  of  certain  papers 
which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  establishment  at 
Anniston — in  which  the  General  took  so  high  a  pride — and 
which  will  serve  to  show  more  determinately  thfe.  amazing  suc¬ 
cesses  which  have  there  attended  the  business  scheme,  whose 
beginnings  were  due  to  his  great  sagacity  and  energy.  The 
paper  which  here  follows  is  from  the  columns  of  an  enterprising 
local  journal : — ] 

“ ANNISTON . 

“This  prosperous  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Selma,  in  an  extensive  valley 
that  slopes  gently  and  gradually  from  the  mountain  to  the  line  of  the 
Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad.  One  might  fancy  it,  viewing  it  from 
the  surrounding  elevation,  to  be  the  abode  of  perfect  peace  ;  but  this  illusion 
would  soon  be  dispelled  by  the  sign  of  many  moving  trains  on  the  railroad 
which  passes  for  several  miles  through  the  center  of  the  valley,  while  the 
huge  furnaces,  the  fine  structures  erected  for  a  cotton  factory  and  the  busy 
movements  of  teams  and  men  in  all  directions,  mark  it  as  one  of  the  most 
active  places  in  the  State. 

“The  founders  of  Anniston — now  known  as  the  Woodstock  Iron  Com¬ 
pany — gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  in  honor  of  the  accomplished  wife  of 
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their  president.  These  gentlemen  combine  within  themselves  the  rare 
qualities  necessary  to  build  cities  and  make  permanent  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  and  untiring  energy.  Nothing  seems  to  be  overlooked  or  for¬ 
gotten,  or  too  great  to  be  undertaken  and  accomplished.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  very  rapid  and  permanent  growth  of  Anniston  we  will  mention  that 
they  have  two  large  furnaces  turning  out  daily  forty  tons  of  the  highest 
grade  of  charcoal  pig  iron  ;  a  splendidly  built  cotton  factory,  having  a  rock 
foundation  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  eleven  thousand  spindles 
combining  all  the  latest  improvements;  a  fine  flouring  and  grist  mill 
turning  out  the  best  brands  of  flour  and  corn  meal ;  also  a  steam  cotton 
ginnery  and  planing  mill  are  among  its  many  advantages;  all  the  perma¬ 
nent  buildings  being  constructed  of  brick  and  stone.  The  town  is  regu¬ 
larly  laid  out  and  shade  trees  planted.  The  large  store  and  warehouse  of 
the  company,  located  on  the  corner  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  streets, 
is  filled  to  repletion  with  every  variety  of  merchandise  known  to  an 
extensive  and  general  business.  A  handsome  chapel,  school  house,  tele¬ 
graph  office  and  post  office  with  the  latest  improvements  known  to  their 
respective  departments,  show  how  thorough  is  the  organization  and  how 
thoughtful  the  officers  of  the  company  are  of  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  their  employes.  No  spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  but  a  beer  saloon 
handsomely  fitted  up,  is  substituted,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
company— the  object  being  to  govern  the  appetites  and  belligerent  pro¬ 
pensities  of  thirsty  wayfarers. 

“  The  estate  comprises  20,000  acres  of  the  finest  ore  and  timber  lands 
in  the  South.  The  location  is  very  high  and  healthy,  and  perfect  in  its 
drainage.  Fine  springs  of  pure  water  carefully  protected,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  directions,  while  by  a  system  of  improved  culture,  the  old  aban¬ 
doned  farming  lands  have  been  transformed  into  numerous  fields  of  living 
green  without  a  spot  or  blemish  to  mar  their  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
These  furnish  an  abundance  of  rich  pasture  for  the  fine  herd  of  Alderney 
cows  grazing  on  them.  An  excellent  wagon  road  has  been  completed  by 
this  enterprising  company  over  the  mountains  to  Choccolocco  valley,  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  convenient  and  much  desired  route  from  all  points  in  the  valley 
to  Anniston  and  its  commodious  railroad  depot.  From  the  mountain  road 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  views  can  be  had  of  this  splendid 
locality.  1  he  establishment  of  water  works  and  the  introduction  of  the 
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electric  light,  are  prominent  among  the  many  contemplated  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future.  There  is  one  feature  that  impresses  the  visitor 
profoundly,  and  that  is  the  unsparing  labor  and  skill  expended  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  surroundings  ©f  the  elegant  homes  of  the  resident,  pro¬ 
prietors.  Fine  lawns,  terraces,  shrubbery,  ornamental  gardening,  green¬ 
houses,  ample  in  dimensions  and  perfect  in  design,  are  among  the  many 
evidences  of  that  culture  and  refinement  so  prominent  in  large  and  weal¬ 
thy  communities.  A  few  years  ago  the  site  of  Anniston  was  a  cheerless 
old  farm,  the  hopeless  remains  of  a  poorly  cultivated  homestead.  Barren 
red  hills,  choked  rivulets,  numerous  springs  with  their  neglected  and 
marshy  surroundings,  constituted  the  sole  objects  of  attention  for  the  eye 
of  the  traveler.  But  now  another  spirit  has  spread  its  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  unpromising  picture,  giving  many  evidences  of  constant 
progression,  which  must  eventually  make  Anniston,  with  its  vast  wealth 
of  minerals  and  manufacturing  resources,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  places  in  the  South.  Alabama  may  well  be  proud  of  the  great 
and  growing  importance  of  its  mining  and  manufacturing  interests.” 

A  second  notice — from  the  columns  of  a  Nashville  Journal 
— which  is  herewith  printed,  will  still  further  illustrate  the 
growth  of  an  enterprise  which  was  so  near  to  the  General’s 
heart. 

"ANNISTON,  ALA.,  DECEMBER  S2d,  1881. 

“  This  thriving  town  is  situated  on  the  S.,  R.  &  D.  railroad,  133  miles 
north  of  Selma,  between  the  33d  and  34th  parallels  of  latitude,  at  the  base 
of  Blue  Mountain. 

“The  town  occupies  a  gently  sloping  site,  making  it  naturally  one  of 
the  most  desirable  locations  for  a  city.  The  clear  pure  mountain  air,  the 
thorough  and  complete  natural  drainage,  which  extends  from  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  to  Oxford  five  miles  to  the  south,  the  picturesque  scenery,  the  pros¬ 
pective  crossing  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  railroad  at  this  place,  and  the 
general  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country  all  combine  to  make  Anniston 
one  of  the  coming  cities  of  the  South. 
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“  Here  is  located  the  plant,  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
“Woodstock  Iron  Company.”  Within  two  miles  of  this  place  is  the 
thriving  town  of  Oxford,  Ala.  Anniston  was  originally  incorporated  as  a 
town,  with  the  name  “  Woodstock,”  bringing  to  mind  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock  in  Old  England,  near  the  university  town  of  Oxford.  Our  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Woodstock  is  in  connection  with  what  we  read  about 
the  Cromwellian  wars,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Stewart  pretenders  to  regain 
possession  of  the  British  crown.  The  Alabama  Woodstock  does  not  join 
a  university  town  by  any  means,  but  there  are  tales  of  war,  and  signs  of 
war’s  sad  havoc  here,  even  to  this  day.  During  the  late  “  war  between 
the  States  there  was  a  furnace  built  here  (though  then  there  was  no 
Anniston),  and  operated  for  the  Confederate  government.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  raiding  party  of  Federals  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Croxtcn,  whose  brigade  had  been  cut  off  from  General  Wilson’s  com¬ 
mand  near  Selma.  The  same  command  destroyed  a  number  of  southern 
iron  works,  cotton  mills  and  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Some  years  after  the  war  the  property  of  the  old  Oxford  iron  com¬ 
pany  was  bought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Noble,  of  Rome,  Ga.;  soon  after,  there 
became  associated  with  him  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Tyler,  then  manager  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad,  extending  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  Ga.  There  have 
been  constant  additions  made  to  this  landed  property  until  now  the  estate 
is  some  30,000  acres  in  extent.  Possessing  in  the  highest  degree  those 
qualities  that  make  success,  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Noble  began,  in  1872,  the 
erection  of  furnace  No.  1.  This  furnace  was  completed  .in  April,  1873, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  short  stoppages  for  repairs,  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  opeiation  ever  since.  During  the  long  depression  following  the 
panic  of  1873,  a  term  of  weakness  and  dearth  which  saw  the  wind  leave 
many  a  struggling  iron  furnace,  this  one  was  worked  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  the  system  of  improvements  then  inaugurated  has  steadily  progressed, 
leading  to  the  completion  of  the  flouring  mills,  stores,  furnace  No.  2,  and 
lately  the  water-works. 

“  The  character  of  the  iron  has  always  been  the  “  best  Southern,”  and 
is  now  used  in  car  wheel  foundries  from  Colorado  to  Massachusetts,  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  the  question  seeming  to  be  among  consumers, 
who  shall  get  the  Woodstock  iron.  The  fact  that  you  can  now  never 
see  more  than  a  couple  of  days’  output  on  hand  at  the  furnaces,  shows 
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how  the  iron  is  esteemed  by  those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  its 
quality. 

«  This  character  was  not  the  child  of  chance,  nor  the  result  of  an  hour’s 
work,  but  it  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  experiment.  For  three  years 
the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  kept  an  expert  analytical  chemist  employed 
here  at  their  furnaces;  and  by  patient  painstaking,  closely  observing, 
and  making  very  extensive  experiments  in  the  mixture  of  ores,  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  car  wheel  iron  that  for  uniformity  and 
hardness  of  chill,  tenacity  and  strength  of  web  when  in  the  wheel,  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  irons  in  this  country. 

“  The  charcoal  used  at  these  furnaces  is  made  of  the  long-leaf  pine,  and 
weighs  about  19^  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  2,688  cubic  inches. 

‘‘The  ores  used  are  limonites,  commonly  called  brown  hematite,  con¬ 
taining  about  12  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  yielding  about  51  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron. 

“partial  analysis  of  four  ores. 
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“Furnace  No.  2  was  blown  in  August  28  in  1879,  and  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  blast  since  that  time  with  the  exception  of  necessary  stoppages  for 
incidental  repairs.  Furnace  No.  2  while  having  the  same  size  stack, 
hearth,  etc.,  as  No.  1,  is  in  its  general  arrangements  and  construction  a 
very  decided  improvement.  No.  1  is  a  bank  furnace,  the  coal  sheds,  one 
crusher,  etc.,  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  stack.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  No.  2.  Material  for  it  is  carried  to  the  top  by  means  of  a  steam 
hoist.  The  stacks  are  each  fifty-two  feet  high,  diameter  of  both  ten  feet, 
diameter  of  hearth  forty-two  inches,  number  of  tuyeres  three,  four  inches 
diameter.  Each  furnace  is  served  by  a  vertical  engine,  with  blast  cylin¬ 
ders  seventy-two  inches  diameter,  steam  cylinders  twenty-eight  inches 
diameter,  forty-eight  inch  stroke.  Machinery  and  all  iron  work  for 
both  furnaces  are  made  by  Noble  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.  The  furnaces 
are  closed  at  the  top  by  bell  and  hopper,  the  gases  being  conveyed  to 
boilers  for  fuel.  All  ores  are  calcined,  carefully  screened,  and  thoroughly 
crushed  to  a  uniform  small  size,  then  mixed  in  proper  proportions  before 
being  put  in  the  furnaces.  The  limestone  used  is  a  flux,  analysis  99.26 
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carbonate  lime  and  is  also  put  through  the  crusher  before  going  to  the 
furnace.  The  product  of  the  furnaces  has  been  74,000  tons.  The  annual 
production  of  the  two  furnaces  is  15,000  tons. 

“There  are  many  evidences  here  of  the  broad  views  and  liberal  spirit 
actuating  the  management.  There  is  a  first  rate  school  with  a  corps  of 
excellent  teachers,  a  commodious  and  well-appointed  school  house,  a  church 
in  charge  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Rev.  Wallace  Carna¬ 
han,  a  Virginian,  but  late  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  man  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  of  the  South.  There  are  seen 
here  many  enterprises  requiring  a  liberal  outlay  of  cash,  all  for  the  comfort 
and  welfaie  ol  the  opeiatives.  There  is  a  store  carrving  an  average  stock 
of  $50,000,  a  drug  store,  a  news  stand,  where  can  be  bought  the  best  of  the 
pictorial  and  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  a  bakery,  where  one  can  get 
the  best  of  bread  and  cakes,  made  by  an  experienced  baker,  and  also  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  water  works  on  which  the  company  has  expended  about  $60,000. 
These  water  works  are  as  near  perfect  as  can  be.  A  well  ten  feet  in  diameter 
has  been  sunk  about  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  lined  with  heavy  cast  iron 
rings.  Ihis  gives  a  lull  supply  of  water.  The  reservoir  is  on  a  hill  about 
one  mile  from  the  well,  and  250  feet  above  it.  The  reservoir  is  made  of 
heavy  boiler  iron,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  gallons.  The  machinery, 
Pumps,  boilers,  reservoir,  etc.,  were  built  by  Messrs.  Noble  Bros.  cSt  Co.,  of 
Rome,  Ga.,  and  are  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Rome  water  works  built  by 
them,  but  of  greater  capacity.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  town  by  a 
ten-inch  main  pipe,  the  distributing  branches  being  of  five-inch  to 
eight-inch  pipe.  Near  the  well  and  pump-house  the  company  is  now 
grading  a  large  square,  containing  about  seven  acres,  which  will  be 
inclosed,  for  use  as  a  public  park  ;  this  will  be  laid  down  in  grass  at  once, 
and  planted  with  water-oaks.  The  streets  are  all  graded  to  line,  are 
rounded  up,  the  sidewalks  are  wide  and  smooth,  both  sides  of  the  streets 
aie  lined  with  water-oak,  elm,  and  maple  trees.  I  noticed  a  call  for  pro¬ 
posals  to  furnish  2,000  water-oaks  and  to  set  the  same  out  during  the 
coming  winter. 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  it  was  resolved  to  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  building  of  “a  new  church  and  rectory.”  Ten  thousand 
dollars  were  immediately  added  to  this  by  the  private  subscriptions  of  two 
members  of  the  company— Gen.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Sam.  Noble.  There  is  a 
13 
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church  guild,  of  which  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Noble  are  active  members,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  rector,  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan,  assisted  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  parish,  the  sick  and  needy  are  nursed  and 
attended  as  their  necessities  may  require.  The  homes  of  the  employes 
are  comfortable  frame  or  brick  cottages,  well  built,  conveniently  arranged, 
and  such  buildings  as  would  rent  in  Nashville  for  $10  to  $25  per  month. 
You  can  see  here  rows  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  day  laborers,  that 
cost  from  $800  to  $1,200  each.  The  whole  reminds  one  of  the  modern 
English  style  of  building  manufacturing  towns. 

“  While  the  management  is  energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  schemes,  they  seem  to  want  the  profit  only  to  beautify  their  property, 
and  make  those  dependent  upon  them  feel  that  they  are  at  home,  and  that 
while  good  service  is  required  of  each  and  every  employe,  his  good  and  his 
comfort  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  employer.  The  Messrs.  N oble  &  Tyler 
own  the  property,  as  also  a  cotton  mill  running  ten  thousand  spindles,  which 
is  located  here.  The  whole  makes  a  thriving  town  of  two  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants.  Everybody  is  busy  ;  there  is  not  an  idler  in  the  place  ;  all  are  paid 
fair  wages,  and  if  sickness  overtakes  an  employe  or  his  family,  the  church 
comes  in,  ready  and  willing  to  care  for  them.  I  cannot  close  this  sketch 
without  a  word  about  the  gentlemen  who  personally  manage  the  two 
enterprises,  the  iron  works  and  the  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Tyler, 
the  president  of  the  two  companies,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  man  of  affairs,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  large  enterprises  in  America  ; 
for  several  years  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  after  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Southern  railroads,  and  the  executive  ability  for  which  he  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  is  easily  recognized  in  the  splendid  discipline  to  be  seen  here. 

Mr.  Samuel  Noble,  who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  iron-works,  is 
of  English  birth,  coming  to  this  country  when  a  youth.  He  is  by  descent 
an  iron  man,  and  lacks  no  quality  to  be  found  in  the  full  and  complete 
developments  of  the  go-ahead,  progressive,  tenacious,  and  intelligent 
manufacturer  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  following  letter  from  General 
lyler,  with  reference  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Annis¬ 
ton  : — 
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18  January,  1879. 

HON.  J.  LITTLE  SMITH , 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MONTGOMERY ,  ALABAMA. 

My  Dear  Sir: — My  son,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Tyler,  has  desired  me  to  com¬ 
municate  with  you  and  give  you  some  data  as  to  our  operations  at  Annis¬ 
ton,  in  Calhoun  County,  Alabama. 

Six  years  ago  last  Spring  we  purchased  a  farm,  the  average  product 
of  which  was  not  over  fifteen  bags  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  built  on  it  a 
furnace,  at  a  cash  investment  of  $200, 000,  being  invited  into  the  State  of 
Alabama  by  notices  given  through  the  papers,  that  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  were  well  protected  in  the  State,  and  that  the  iron  industry  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States  was  probably  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other 


section. 

We  have  not  been  disappointed  with  our  investment,  and  are  satisfied 
with  it;  and  we  shall  probably  go  on  and  add  to  it  in  the  future;  for  we 


have  come  here  to  stay ,  and  to  cast  our  lot  among  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama. 


\\  hen  we  commenced  our  operations  in  Calhoun  County,  we  made  up 
out  minds  that  in  order  to  establish  ourselves  with  a  community 
around  us  that  would  be  satisfactory,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
establish  schools,  churches,  etc. ;  and  we  have  done  all  this.  In  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  that  place,  we  could  to-day  fit  a  lad  for  any  college  in  New 
England.  We  have  established  a  colored  school,  second  probably,  to  no 
other  of  that  class  in  the  state  of  Alabama;  and  we  have  done  all  we  could 
to  invite  into  our  company  the  best  class  of  labor,  white  or  black, 
that  we  could  obtain,  and  to  give  to  their  children  such  an  education  as 
would  elevate  them,  if  possible,  in  their  future  careers. 

We  also  made  up  our  minds  that  in  order  to  get  good  labor  it  must  be 
paid  for  liberally ;  and  while  our  neighbors  have  been  paying  50  and  60  cents 
per  day,  we  have  paid  80  cents,  90  cents  and  $1.00  per  day  to  our  laborers; 
believing  that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  them  the  means  of  making  a  com- 
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fortable  living,  in  order  to  exact  from  them  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  laws. 
In  other  words,  we  give  them  the  means  of  living  comfortably,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  have  no  excuse  for  stealing. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  through  the  Probate  Court,  we  es¬ 
tablished  a  borough  some  two  years  ago;  but  owing  to  some  legal  difficul¬ 
ties,  we  find  that  the  organization  under  the  general  law  does  not  give  us 
that  protection  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  out  whiskey-selling,  and  pre¬ 
vent  misdemeanors  and  crime;  and  we  have  therefore  applied  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  such  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
provides  for;  and  it  is  this  act  that  I  ask  you  to  advocate  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  you  think  our  cause  a  good  one.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  exclusive  privileges.  All  we  want  is  the  power  to  protect  our 
property,  to  foster  education,  to  keep  out  whiskey  drinking,  to  sustain 
good  morals  and  to  introduce'into  our  business  a  system  of  honesty  and 
integrity  that  may  be  of  some  little  value  to  the  population  around  us. 
During  the  last  five  years  our  efforts  have  added  to  the  productive  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State  of  Alabama  over  $175,000  annually,  and  we  expect,  in  the 
future,  that  this  production  will  be  very  largely  increased. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  you  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  your 
influence  in  the  Legislature,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge  myself 
under  obligations  to  you  for  your  personal  exertions  in  my  behalf. 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

DAN.  fAYLER. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tyler,  to  which  we  now  return, 
proceeds  thus: — 

“In  the  Summer  of  1873  General  Tyler  went  to  Europe  to 
look  over  the  iron  furnaces  of  Sweden,  with  a  view  of  import¬ 
ing  labor  for  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company.  He  made  a  thor- 
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ough  investigation  of  all  matters  of  interest  and  gives  this  record 
of  his  final  impressions  :  ‘  When  I  saw  at  Sandvickcn  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  employed  on  a  make  of  seventy  tons  of  iron  per  week, 
I  thought  Woodstock  could  yet  be  worked  up  to  some  import¬ 
ance  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  men  are  the  only  instru¬ 
ments  wanted,  and  they  must  be  transplanted ;  and  they  can  be 
transplanted.’ 

“  While  in  London  he  was  induced,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  then  in  financial  difficulties,  and  on 
his  return  to  Alabama  in  the  Fall,  arranged  for  its  purchase  and 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  new  company,  making  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Montgomery.  For  four  years  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  position,  bringing  to  it  his  large  experience  and  almost 
youthful  energy.  For  the  results  accomplished,  I  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Bondholders  of  the  old  company  : — 

“‘The  Committee  consider  the  present  highly  satisfactory 
result  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  good  management  of 
General  Tyler,  and  that  it  is  with  much  regret  ' that  they 
announce  that  his  advancing  years  and  the  feeling  that  he  has 
accomplished  the  special  task  for  which  his  services  were  first 
requested,  have  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  The  Committee  hope,  however,  that 
some  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  General  Tyler  may 
consent  to  retain  his  present  position  a  while  longer.’ 

*  *  *  *  *  •;<-  * 


LONDON ,  JANUARY, ,  1878.’ 


Philip  Rose, 
F.  Rodewald, 
J.  S.  Morgan, 


►  MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE. 
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“While  residing  at  Montgomery  in  April,  1878,  General 
Tyler  was  requested  to  investigate  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  of  Texas, 
which  led  to  investments  in  land  in  Texas,  and  eventually  in 
company  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Peirce,  president  of  the  road,  and  Mr. 
Georsre  W.  Stone  of  New  York,  he  established  what  was  known 
as  Capote  Farm,  in  Guadalupe  County,  Texas,  embracing  a  tract 
of  some  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  On  the  25th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1879,  ^e  General  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railway  Company,  closing  a  business  career  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  His  own  words  in  farewell  to  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  best  speak  for  the  kindly  relations  existing : — 

‘February  25th,  1879. 

TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  M.  &  M.  R.  COMPANY 

Gentlemen  : —  *  '  *  *  *  In  this  last  offi¬ 

cial  act  I  desire  to  tender  to  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
company  my  best  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which 
they  have  carried  out  every  measure  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Rail¬ 
road  during  the  last  four  years,  in  which  a  road  and  machinery, 
broken  down  by  long  continued  use  and  insufficient  means  for 
repairs  and  renewals,  have  been  made  equal,  if  not  superior  in 
track  equipments  and  discipline,  to  any  railroad  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  on  which  passenger  and  freight  trains  have  been  run 
with  a  regularity  and  speed  exceeded  by  very  few  roads  in  the 
country.  For  all  this  I  desire  to  place  the  credit  where  it 
belongs — to  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  road  subordinate  to 
the  president.  Wishing  each  one  of  you  that  success  in  life 
which  belongs  to  men  who  have  done  their  whole  duty,  and  will 
continue  to  do  it,  I  remain  for  each  one, 

Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

D.  Tyler,  President H 
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“These  words  may  be  supplemented  by  an  extract  from  a 
notice  written  since  his  death  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser: _ 

‘  General  Tyler  was  a  man  of  earnest  convictions  and  honest 
impulses,  and  in  whatever  he  undertook  he  tried  to  do  his  whole 
duty.  This  has  been  shown  in  every  step  of  his  life.  When  he 
came  to  Montgomery,  a  few  years  ago  as  President  of  the 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railway,  he  was  personally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  of  the  employes.  His  sense  of  justice 
prompted  him  to  see  whether  or  not  he  could  keep  them  ;  and 
while  they  looked  for  wholesale  removals,  he  made  no  changes. 
Although  strict  in  requiring  a  proper  discharge  of  duties,  no  man 
was  more  just  or  more  disposed  to  give  credit  where  it  was  due. 
Without  making  any  display  of  generosity  he  did  many  noble 
acts  of  charity  which  stand  recorded  to  his  credit.  He  was  a  man 
who  respected  the  honest  and  industrious,  no  matter  how  lowly 
their  condition,  and  he  was  always  disposed  to  encourage 
them.’ 


“After  passing  the  Summer  at  the  North,  General  Tyler 
returned  in  the  Fall  of  1879  to  Capote  Farm,  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  his  son-in-law  Colonel  Alex.  Moore,  and  where  he  made 
his  \\  inter  home  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  With 
an  unusually  vigorous  constitution,  strengthened  by  active  and 
temperate  habits,  he  suffered  few  of  the  ordinary  complaints  of 
old  age,  and  to  the  very  last  his  interest  in  all  passing  events 
was  keen  and  undiminished.  More  particularly  was  this  noticed 
in  his  various  visits  to  Anniston,  which  was  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  and  where  he  never  came  without  originating  and  urging 
with  force  some  alteration  or  improvement.  On  his  last  visit  he 
personally  laid  out  the  site  of  the  new  Episcopal  Church,  secured 
plans,  and  directed  all  details. 
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«In  the  Summer  of  1882,  having  made  his  usual  visit  to 
Saratoga,  he  joined  his  daughter  Mrs.  Moore  and  family  in 
Canada,  and  spent  some  time  in  Montreal,  returning  to  his  old 
quarters  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  the  early  fall.  Some 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  end  weie  then  evident.  His 
appetite  was  failing,  and  an  indisposition  to  take  exercise  gave 
cause  for  alarm  ;  but  apprehensions  were  not  serious  till  one  day 
early  in  October,  when  walking  with  his  son  Edmund  in  the  hall 
of  the  hotel,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  vertigo,  and  but  for 
support  would  have  fallen.  Thence  forward  till  his  death,  he 
rarely  left  his  room,  the  last  occasion  being  at  a  dinner  given 
the  family  by  Major  Frank  Bond.  The  few  touching  words  in 
which  he  acknowledged  his  obligations  of  many  years  standing 
to  our  valued  friend,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present. 

“At  first  he  looked  forward  towards  spending  the  winter 
South  as  usual,  hoping  by  quiet  to  regain  strength  for  the 
journey  ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  ;  he  gradually  grew  weaker,  and 
on  the  28th  of  November,  an  attack  of  pneumonia  set  in  and 
carried  him  off,  after  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours.  For  most 
of  the  time  he  was  unconscious,  and  his  end  was  calm  and  pain¬ 
less.  All  of  his  children  and  grand-children  were  present  at  his 
death-bed.  FI  is  remains  were,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes, 

carried  to  Anniston.  The  kindness  of  his  railroad  friends  who 
had  known  him  so  long  and  well,  provided  a  special  train  for  the 
purpose.  All  business  was  suspended  the  day  of  his  funeral. 
The  town  was  draped  in  mourning.  From  all  parts  of  the 
.  country  people  came  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  mourners  accompanied  his  body  to  the 
grave. 
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“The  county  paper  thus  closes  its  mention  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies : — 4  He  was  buried  on  the  Southern  sunny  side  of 
the  summit  of  the  cemetery  hill ;  the  vault  being  situated  between 
two  boulders  that  stand  as  nature’s  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the 
grave — fit  resting  place  for  one  whose  life  was  crowded  with  deeds 
of  kindness,  and  whose  career  was  clothed  with  distinction  and 
crowned  with  success.’ 

“  My  father  was  in  height  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  an  unusu¬ 
ally  erect  carriage  due  to  his  military  training  made  him  look 
taller,  fie  weighed,  in  health,  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and 
one  hundred  seventy  pounds,  and  his  whole  physique  was  perfect. 
Ilis  forehead  was  high,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and.  clear  gray 
eye,  undimmed  to  the  last.  Resolute  and  self-reliant,  he  was 
a  born  leader  of  men.  His  descendants  may  say  with  pride 
that  few  men  have  left  a  more  spotless  record.  An  old  friend 
of  his  said  to  me  once,  4  I  have  met  many  men  who  would  not 
do  a  mean  thing;  'your  father  is  one  of  the  few  who  could 
not.’  From  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  exert  influence, 
he  ever  used  it  for  those  whose  ability  was  repressed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘everyone  should  have  a 
chance ;’  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  in  later  years,  than  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  those  whom  he  had  aided.  Old  age, 
instead  of  narrowing,  seemed  but  to  expand  the  sphere  of  his 
interest  and  affections,  and  to  the  very  last  he  planned  for  the  . 
benefit  of  others.  His  long  and  useful  life  ended,  it  may  well 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  prophet  of  old,  4  For  thou  shalt  have 
rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.’ 

“  I  cannot  close  this  memorial  more  fitly  than  with  a  letter 
(herewith  given  in  facsimile)  written  on  his  last  birthday  : — 
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1 CAPOTE  FARMS ,  KINGSBURY ,  GUADALUPE  CO 
■jth  JANUARY ,  /<?<&. 

My  dear  Alfred  : — This  is  my  eighty-third  birth  day,  and 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  only  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence  that 
has  not  only  given  me  length  of  days,  for  the  temporal  blessings 
that  have  been  given  to  me,  but  also  that  I  have  been  blessed 
with  children  kind,  affectionate  and  devoted,  and  who  all  in  their 
day  and  generation  are  filling  their  stations  in  life  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  for  the  good  of  those  around  them. 

It  has  been  my  daily  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  that  he  would  make  my  children  not  only  to  do  their 
duty  to  Him,  but  to  the  generation  in  which  they  live  ;  and  I 
hope  this  prayer  has  been  heard  and  granted.  My  dear  Alfred, 
as  ‘  my  first  born  ’  you  have  a  higher  responsibility  than  any 
other  of  my  dear  children.  When  I  am  gone  in  God’s  own 
good  time,  I  trust  and  hope  that  you  will,  as  head  of  the  family, 
keep  it  together  in  the  bonds  of  love.  I  expect  to  leave  a  united 
happy  family  when  I  die,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  each  one 
of  my  children  will  do  their  duty  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  their  duty  to  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  heretofore  taken  care  of  them  and  surrounded 
each  of  them  with  his  great  and  manifold  blessings.  May  God 
bless  you  and  yours  is  the  daily  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  father, 


Daniel  Tyler,’ 
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ARTILLERY  TOPICS;  LETTERS  TO  MAJOR  HASTINGS  AND  GENERAL 

UP  TON  :  FAMIL  Y  LE  TTERS. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  letters  of  General  Tyler’s 
have  been  preserved  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  would  have 
wished  it  otherwise.  He  had  no  special  love  for  letter-writing — 
least  of  all  for  that  gossipy  voluminous  sort,  which  might, 
notwithstanding,  have  thrown  very  agreeable  light  upon  the 
changes  and  incidents  of  his  long  career. 

It  is  only  a  very  small  budget  of  letters  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  editor’s  hands — saved  by  accident  as  it  were — yet  in 
their  fragmentary  state  showing  that  the  pen  was  not  a  weapon 
that  he  loved  to  handle  over-much — he  himself  making  a  jest 
among  his  friends  of  his  over-difficult  chirography.  But  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  in  matters  of  business,  or  of  state  or  of  large 
moment  of  any  sort,  he  must  have  been  clear  and  incisive,  and 
bound  straight  for  his  mark.  And  in  his  familiar  letters,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  ugly  exigencies  of  the  pen,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  between  the  lines  of  an  abounding  pride  and  affection 
which  does  not  come  to  the  fullest  utterance. 
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The  first  letter  we  give  is  addressed  to  Major  W.  L.  Hastings, 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  relates  to  the  Artillery  methods  of  practice 
which  had  engrossed  his  attention  at  an  early  stage  of  his  military 
career : — 

CAPOTE  FARM ,  TEXAS ,  FEBRUARY  s6th,  1880. 

My  Dear  Major: — Your  favor  of  the  seventeenth  instant  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  inferring  that  its  contents  are  to  be  published,  I  prefer 
instead  of  endorsing  the  correctness  of  the  “extracts,”  to  give  you  the 
facts  in  the  case  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  let  you  remodel  the  paragraph 
as  you  may  see  fit. 

Under  authority  from  the  War  Department,  dated  3d  of  January,  1828, 
I  proceeded  to  Paris,  specially  charged  to  translate  a  work  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  embracing  the  service  of  the  Field,  Siege  and  Sea  Coast  Batteries, 
adapted  to  the  “  Gribeauval*  system  of  Artillery.” 

Through  letters  to  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
gained  ready  access  to  the  French  Military  Schools  at  Metz,  Strasburg 
and  Vincennes,  and  after  fifteen  months’  work  translating,  lithographed  a 
work,  of  which  a  copy  will  be  found  in  the  library  at  West-Point,  and 
called  “Manoeuvres  of  Artillery.”  This  work  was  adapted,  according  to 
my  instructions,  exclusively  to  the  “Gribeauval  System,”  for  Field, 
Siege  and  Sea  Coast  Batteries.  While  engaged  in  translating  I  had 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  French  system  of  Artillery,  and  although  I 
found  most  of  the  Field  and  Siege  Artillery  in  use  to  be  of  the  old  “Gri¬ 
beauval  System,”  yet  with  the  Royal  Guard  at  Paris,  in  the  Cavalry  camp 
at  Luneville  and  the  Artillery  Schools  at  Metz  and  Strasburg,  were  found 
Field  Batteries  constructed  on  another  system  adopted  by  the  “French 
War  Department  in  July,  1827,”  and  thence  forward  followed  exclusively 
in  the  construction  of  their  Batteries. 

*  By  an  oversight  this  name  of  the  French  artillerist  is  wrongly  printed  Guibeauval, 
on  pp.  10,  11  and  12,  of  the  Autobiography. 
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Thence  I  concluded  that  the  days  of  the  Gribeauval  system  were  num¬ 
bered,  and  while  going  on  with  my  translation  managed  to  secure  accu¬ 
rate  copies  of  all  the  drawings  and  specifications  (sixty  large  sheets  and 
the  necessary  memoirs),  of  this  new  system  of  Siege,  Field,  Sea  Coast  and 
Mountain  Artillery,  adopted  in  1827.  Only  eight  Batteries  of  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  and  four  Siege  Trains,  constructed  according  to  this  new  system,  had 
been  issued  to  troops  up  to  January  1st,  828.  The  drawings  and  mem¬ 
oirs  specifying  the  minute  details  as  to  the  mode  of  construction,  I  unwil¬ 
lingly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  year  1831, 
and  the  first  Field  Battery  that  was  ever  mounted  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  subsequent  to  the  War  of  1812,  was  constructed  from 
these  drawings,  without  any  change  or  alteration,  and  constituted  the 
“materiel”  of  the  Ringgold  Battery  (so  called),  and  was  used  at  Palo  Alto, 
in  Mexico,  where  its  commander  was  killed. 

The  principles  on  which  this  original  Field  Battery  was  constructed 
and  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken),  all  dimensions  have  been  retained  in  our 
service  until  the  present  day,  with  no  change  or  important  alterations ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  siege  trains  used  during  the  Rebellion.  If  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  required  I  would  refer  to  Major  Alfred  Mordecai, 
Sr.,  who  in  1832  was  a  Captain  of  Ordnance,  and  if  l  am  not  mistaken, 
constructed  the  Ringgold  Battery,  so  called,  at  the  Washington  Arsenal. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  labors  of  the  commission  ordered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1818,  had  proved  abortive,  and  when  at  the  Artillery  School  of 
Practice  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  guns  had  burst,  killing  two  or  three  men, 
and  when  both  guns  and  carriages  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  service, 
I  returned  from  Europe  (two  }-ears  after  above  unfortunate  accident),  and 
presented  the  Ordnance  Department  with  a  system  of  Artillery  perfect 
and  complete — the  result  of  thirty  years’  experience  of  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  artillerists  of  Europe. 
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When  the  United  States  Ordnance  Corps  was  re-organized  shortly 
afterward,  I  was  denied  a  Captaincy  of  Oidnance  because  I  did  not  think 
one  of  General  Jackson’s  chaplains  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  a  fit 
person  to  be  made  a  superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  I 
resigned  ;  and  “  thereby  hangs  a  tale,”  not  necessary  to  be  unfolded  here, 
as  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  instant. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

Dan.  Tyler. 

The  second  letter  relating  to  the  same  general  topic,  but 
with  other  details  of  interest,  was  addressed  to  his  friend — Gen¬ 
eral  Upton — an  officer  for  whose  capabilities  the  General  had  the 
highest  opinion,  and  whose  unfortunate  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  him. 

CAPOTE  FARM ,  2Q  FEBRUARY \  18S0. 

My  Dear  General: — Some  four  years  ago  General  Tim.  Sherman — 
now  deceased — addressed  me  a  letter  suggesting  that  I  should  write  some¬ 
thing  about  the  “  materiel  ”  of  the  United  States  Artillery,  and  without 
knowing  why,  I  commenced  an  article  intending  to  consider  first,  the 
“materiel”  used  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  next,  the  system 
adopted  after  the  Revolution  and  in  use  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  after  this,  the 
system  which  the  War  Department  concocted  at  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812  through  a  board  of  officers  of  its  selection.  I  purposed  to  consider  the 
failure  of  that  system,  and  finally  the  introduction  of  the  French  system  of 
Artillery,  adopted  from  the  French  army  in  July,  1827,  and  which  in  1830  I 
brought  with  me  from  France  in  drawings,  memoirs  and  tables  of  con¬ 
struction  complete,  and  which  the  Ordnance  Department  adopted  without 
change  or  alteration.  This  is  in  substance  and  in  detail  the  system  of 
Field  and  Siege  Artillery  which  was  constructed  during  the  war  of 
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the  Rebellion  and  which  is,  if  work  is  in  progress,  constructing  now. 
The  Ordnance  Department  has  no  more  right  to  claim  credit  for  this  sys¬ 
tem  than  a  carpenter  has  for  the  style  of  a  house  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  which  are  furnished  by  an  architect.  The  fact  is,  in  1830,  the 
Ordnance  Department  was  “  hors  de  combat.”  It  began  in  1818  through 
a  board  of  officers  to  re-construct  the  Gribeauval  system,  and  a  more 
monstrous  system  than  that  which  resulted  in  1827,  and  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  School  of  Practice,  I  never  saw.  In  that  year  the  Ordnance 
Department  had  exhausted  itself  and  failed,  and  the  only  alternative  was 
to  fall  back  on  the  Gribeauval  system,  pure  and  simple.  This  fact  was  so 
patent  that  in  January  of  1828,  I  was  charged  with  translating  and  adapt¬ 
ing  the  French  system  as  adopted  and  used  by  the  French  Artillery  for 
Field,  Siege  and  Sea  Coast  Batteries.  How  I  came  to  be  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  explained  in  the  paper*  which  accompanies  this  and  in  which,  at 
the  risk  of  being  egotistical,  I  have  given  the  whole  story  of  the  mode 
and  manner  by  which  the  new  French  system  of  1827  was  introduced  into 
our  service. 

While  at  Paris  in  1873,  from  examination  of  all  the  records  I  could  find, 

I  was  satisfied  that  we  inherited  the  Gribeauval  system  of  materiel  from 
the  French  army  which  came  to  our  assistance  during  the  Revolution. 

I  knew  that  all  the  mounted  Batteries  used  during  the  war  of  1812,  were 
constructed  on  this  system,  and  subsequently  all  the  carriages  and 
caissons  (if  any  were  constructed),  were  on  the  same  system,  as  well  as  the 
Batteries  sent  to  the  School  of  Practice  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1822.  In 
the  Summer  of  1827,  the  new  system  devised  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
through  the  committee  organized  28th  July,  1818,  was  submitted  for  proof 
to  the  School  of  Practice  and  condemned  as  a  total  failure.  This  result 
and  the  belief  that  our  only  reliance  was  on  the  Gribeauval  system, 

*The  paper  here  alluded  to,  and  which  was,  in  effect,  the  opening  of  a  History  of  Artil¬ 
lery  Practice  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
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prompted  General  Brown  (through  the  influence  of  Colonel  Eustis, 
probably),  to  obtain  the  order  of  the  3d  of  January,  1828,  authorizing  me 
to  proceed  to  France  to  do  the  preliminary  work  of  translating  the  French 
Manual  into  English  for  the  use  of  our  Artillery.  This  I  did,  lithograph¬ 
ing  three  hundred  copies  at  Metz,  which  were  subsequently  distributed  to 
the  different  Regiments  of  Artillery  for  practice,  preliminary  to  placing  it 
before  a  board  of  Artillery  Officers  for  adoption  or  correction. 

Being  in  France  near  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  “system”  of 
1827,  when  all  the  pamphlets//'*?  and  con  were  in  print  and  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  when  the  old  French  Artillery  officers  of  the  Empire  were 
abusing  their  comrades  who  had  taken  service  with  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
for  borrowing  the  entire  system  from  the  “cursed  English,”  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how,  notwithstanding  the  outspoken  hatred  of  the  British,  the 
cavilers  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  old  Gribeauval  system  was 
not  capable  of  being  manipulated  so  as  to  approach  the  perfection  of  the 
English  system.  Indeed  the  criticisms  against  what  General  Alix  called 
“  Le  Systeme  d' Angleterre  Modifie”  were  so  feeble  and  inconsistent  that  the 
French  Army  swallowed  the  English  method  without  even  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  They  acknowledged  its  superiority  and  accepted  it  with 
scarcely  a  remonstrance  or  objection. 

In  writing  my  memoir  at  the  instance  of  General  Tim.  Sher¬ 
man,  I  thought  it  necessary,  as  the  English  system  occupied  such  an 
important  position  in  Europe  (all  the  great  powers  having  accepted  it), 
to  see  how  this  unique  system  happened  to  belong  to  John  Bull.  I 
turned,  therefore,  to  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
and  under  the  head  “  Artillery,”  I  found  the  history  I  have  written  out  in 
the  sheets  sent  you,  where  the  whole  credit  was  given  to  Major  Spearman 
for  all  the  improvements  in  English  methods;  and  I  was  for  canonizing 
him  at  once  for  the  immense  service  he  had  rendered.  On  my  last  visit  to 
London,  however,  in  the  Summer  of  1877,  1  thought  I  would  run  down  to 
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Woolwich  and  get  some  facts  connected  with  the  Military  history  of  this 
great  Artillery  Reformer,  and  to  my  perfect  astonishment  was  told  by 
Major  Bracken  and  Major  Hime* — of  whom  I  wrote  you  at  the  time — 
that  Major  Spearman  was  but  an  ordinary  Artillery  officer,  and  had  never 
originated  anything  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Artillery  system.  The  question  then  arose,  who  did  introduce  these 
changes,  and  when  ?  Major  Branker  went  to  the  Prussian  Service  that 
year;  but  Major  Hime,  after  long  search,  found  out  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  began  in  1777,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  were  not  per¬ 
fected  until  about  the  year  1806,  when  Wellington  took  into  Spain  the  first 
Field  Battery  which,  to  use  Major  Hime’s  words,  ‘embraced  all  the 
improvements  used  in  the  construction  of  movable  field  Batteries  up  to  this 
date.’  All  the  field  carriages  of  the  English  Artillery  are  now  made  of  iron. 
From  the  dates  furnished  by  Major  Hime  it  appears  that  Captain  Con¬ 
greve— afterwards  Sir  Wm.  Congreve — about  the  year  1777  broke  ground 
against  the  old  system  ;  reconstructing  the  stock  trail,  the  hook  in  rear  ot 
the  limber,  wheels,  etc.  In  fact,  from  1777  to  1806,  by  Major  Hime’s 
statements  now  before  me,  Congreve  was  the  great  Reformer,  but  he  had 
valuable  assistants  in  his  work,  whom  Hime  names  in  his  letter.  From 
that  gentleman’s  account,  these  improvements  were  resisted  by  the  British 
Artillery,  and  Congreve,  Desagulier  and  other  reformers  were  looked 
upon  as  the  disturbers  of  “the  Regiment,”  and  men  to  be  put  down  at  all 
hazards. 

As  the  French  adopted  the  English  system  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
preface  my  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  French  system  into  our  ser¬ 
vice,  by  a  short  notice  of  what  England  had  done,  and  through  what  agen¬ 
cies  she  had  furnished  to  France  and  through  France  to  the  United  States, 
a  system  of  Artillery,  the  details  of  which  in  my  poor  opinion  may  be 

*A  very  interesting  account  of  the  interview  with  Major  Hime  at  this  visit,  has  been 
communicated  by  that  gentleman,  and  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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improved  upon,  but  the  principles  never.  I  partially  promised  Major 
Hime  that  I  would  do  this,  in  order  to  post  up  his  brother  officers  as  to 
facts,  of  which  they  were  uninformed.  But,  my  dear  General,  I  am  an  old 
fellow,  in  my  eighty-second  year — weak  and  infirm  of  purpose;  you  are  a 
young  fellow,  ambitious  as  I  hope  and  think,  handy  with  your  pen,  and 
what  I  propose  is  for  you  to  take  my  manuscripts  and  my  materials  and 
write  up  a  history  of  Artillery  far  more  accurate  and  complete  than  that 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  including  a  full  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
present  system  of  the  materiel  of  the  United  States  Artillery.  You  might 
cover  the  subject  of  small  arms  too  ;  for  I  can  in  a  week  at  your  side  (and 
I  will  come)  put  you  in  possession  of  more  facts  than  all  our  Ordnance 
Officers  know  or  suspect.  This  will  make  the  Ordnance  mad — so  much 
the  better — the  greater  good  may  ensue ;  and  the  Artillery  will  stand 
all  right. 

Faithfully  Your  Friend, 

D.  Tyler. 


The  following  letters,  very  unstudied  and  brief,  and  which  by 
happy  accident  have  been  preserved,  will  serve  as  types  of  his 
more  familiar  manner,  and  will  bring  forcibly  to  mind — as  more 
serious  and  labored  memorials  of  him  could  not  do — his  shrewd 
habit  of  observation,  his  resolute  activities,  and  his  tender  interest 
in  all  who  were  near  to  him.  They  are  addressed  severally  to  his 
sons,  Alfred  and  Edmund,  to  his  daughter  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Carow), 
and  to  his  grand-children,  Edith  Carow  and  Daniel  Tyler  Moore 
■ — this  latter  being  the  child  of  his  daughter  Mary  (Mrs.  Moore), 
of  Capote  Farm,  Texas. 
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LUCERNE ,  SWITZERLAND. 5U1  OCTOBER,  i&yi. 

My  Dear  Alfred  My  last  was  I  think  from  Frankfort  and  dated  25th 
of  Sept.  Since  that  I  have  been  very  busy  in  seeing  what  there  is  to  be  seem 
and  my  last  attempt  was  at  the  Righi,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Zug,  where  we 
spent  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looking  out 
on  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland,  save  one — which  if 
my  strength  holds  out,  I  purpose  to  see  before  leaving  this  region. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  hold  out;  for  to-day,  after  some  thirty  miles 
of  horseback  riding  up  and  down  the  mountains,  I  feel  tired  and  exhausted 
— more  than  I  will  confess  to  Mary.  But  as  we  are  to  have  thirty  hours  of 
rest  I  shall  wait  to  see  what  that  will  do  for  me;  we  are  a  little  late  to  see 
the  Alps;  but  the  weather  is  not  yet  cold,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  be 
“in  the  nick  of  time,”  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Our  plan  is  to  stay  until  the  15th  in  the  Alps  and  then  to  go  on  to 
Geneva  and  lay  up  for  a  time.  If  we  carry  out  this  plan,  I  shall  not  get 
news  of  you  until  we  are  at  Vevey  about  the  12th,  where  I  have 
directed  my  letters  to  be  sent  until  further  orders.  I  hesitate  to  counter¬ 
mand  the  order,  lest  I  should  miss  and  lose  them.  After  leaving  Frank¬ 
fort  I  passed  a  couple  of  days  at  Heidelburg,  and  then  set  out  for  Basle, 
where  I  spent  a  couple  of  days,  and  commenced  service  with  a  courier. 

At  the  latter  place  I  met  George  Carhart  and  his  son  going  to  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz,  in  search  of  army  matters.  When  I  reach  Lucerne,  where 
his  wife  and  Miss  Rose  will  be  found,  Mr.  Carhart  will  have  returned  and 
I  will  know  what  success  he  had  in  his  military  researches.  In  going  to 
Basle  I  went  within  seven  miles  of  Strasburg:  there  we  took  on  General 
Ulrich,  who  surrendered  Strasburg  two  days  before.  He  looked  like  a 
good  soldier,  and  his  defense  proved  him  to  be  what  he  looked. 

Mary  seems  to  enjoy  her  trip  and  is  a  good  traveler,  as  you  probably 
know.  I  like  these  German  and  Swiss  railroads.  At  Zurich  I  saw  the  finest 
station-house  that  I  have  seen  in  all  Europe.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  the 
plans  find  elevations,  but  I  can’t. 
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I  shall  not  write  you  probably  until  I  reach  Vevey;  and  write  you 
now  solely  to  account  for  what  would  have  been  a  long  silence,  and  might 
have  worried  you.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  all  right,  and  that  a  night  s  rest 
will  set  me  up  and  give  me  strength  for  the  mountain  explorations  which 
I  really  want  to  make,  as  these  Alpine  regions  have  astonished  me  more 
than  anything  I  have  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sea. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

D.  Tyler. 


GENEVA,  23d  OCTOBER ,  1871. 

My  Dear  Alfred: — Yours  of  the  28th  ult.  was  received  since  I  wrote 
you  last  Sunday  from  Vevey.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  two  fine  days 
at  Chamouni — have  seen  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  all  the 
rest;  and  I  am  now  done  with  mountain  scenery — straddling  mules  and 
riding  up  and  down  hill.  I  am  glad  it  is  over  and  am  only  sorry  I  had 
not  seen  all  these  shows  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  as  I  think  I  could  have 
used  them  to  good  advantage. 

We  shall  stay  here  and  at  Vevey  with  the  Taintors  until  about  the 
fifth  of  November,  and  then  off  for  Italy. 

Burnside  is  here  just  from  Paris  and  from  a  confab  with  Jules  Favre, 

1 

Bismarck,  etc.,  and  he  has  no  hopes  of  an  early  peace;  so  I  shall  not  see 
Paris  until  Spring.  We  have  had  a  very  nice  time  on  the  whole,  and 
until  a  week  ago,  have  done  our  own  couriering ;  but  now  we  have  that 
necessary  evil  and  shall  use  him  till  we  get  some  where  into  Italy,  I  con¬ 
clude,  and  settle  down  for  a  time. 

Our  journey  thus  far  among  the  Alps  has  been  very  pleasant — not  a 
single  bad  day,  and  we  have  seen  the  Righi,  the  Glaciers  of  the  Rhone, 
the  valley  of  the  river  Aar — from  the  Grimsel  to  Brienz — some  thirty- 
four  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  valleys  in  Switzerland, 
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and  we  visited  it  during  one  of  those  fine,  charming  mountain  days  which 
come  from  time  to  time.  It  was  mostly  a  horse-back  ride,  but  on  the 
whole  not  exhausting.  I  had  a  letter  here  from  Mrs.  C.,  asking  what  she 
shall  do  with  her  son  now  eighteen  years  old.  I  shall  advise  sending  him 
to  Freiburg  to  practice  mining  while  he  is  studying  the  principles.  There 
is  a  school  there  where  the  pupils  work  and  study,  which  is  right  if  they 
carry  it  out. 

This  war  keeps  my  plans  unsettled;  but  from  what  I  see  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  we  shall  spend  the  Winter  in  Italy.  I  shall  go  pretty  early  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters— where,  I  can’t  tell.  You  know  I  don’t  like  cold  weather, 
and  should  prefer  a  Winter  in  Charleston  near  you,  to  one  in  Italy;  but 
we  are  here,  and  as  my  health  is  good  we  shall  probably  make  out  the  year 
this  side  of  the  water. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

D.  Tyler. 


MONTGOMERY \  13th  JULY ,  18—. 

My  Dear  Edith: — Your  letter  of  ioth  reached  me  this  morning;  and 
in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  your  Uncle  Alfred— I  suppose  he  is  at  the 
Watch-Hill  House.  He  confirmed  in  his  letter  your  report  of  the 
extreme  heat  in  New  York,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  seaside. 
From  the  accounts  you  give,  I  think  our  weather  has  not  been  so  hot  as  in 
New  York.  Last  night,  Wednesday,  I  found  my  chamber  cool  enough  to 
be  comfortable  and  slept  well.  To-day,  out  of  the  sun  the  air  is  cool 
enough  for  comfort.  I  am  glad  you  had  a  happy  time  with  your  young 
friends,  and  if  you  do  not  enjoy  yourself  now  before  the  cares  and  wor¬ 
ries  of  life  are  on  you, you  never  will;  but  remember  one  thing  and  that  is 
—if  you  would  be  happy  and  enjoy  life  at  any  tim q,  you  must  fulfill  hon¬ 
estly  and  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  hour-,  for  from  the  time  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  g’ood  from  evil,  every  hour  has  its  duties  and  its  responsibilities. 
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I  hope  Emily  is  having  a  happy  summer  and  is  improving  in  health  and 
strength.  She  must  not  over-row  or  over-swim;  but  moderate  out-of- 

door  exercise  cannot  but  do  her  good. 

Tell  your  dear  mamma  that  my  plan  is  to  leave  here  by  or  soon  after 
the  25th  inst.,  and  to  go  first  to  the  White  Sulphur— the  great  Virginia  Spa 

_ and  spend  a  few  days  there  on  my  way  North  ;  and  as  I  have  never  been 

there,  I  shall  devote  a  few  days  to  enjoying  Southern  ‘  Spring  ’  life— if  there 
is  any  enjoyment  in  it.  I  shall  then  come  North  and  go  to  Saratoga  for  a 
*  week  or  so,  and  by  that  time  it  will  be  cool  enough  to  come  to  New  York: 
—so  much  for  my  plans.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  enjoy  the  fine  figs, 
peaches,  melons,  etc.;  but  we  only  have  them  earlier — not  better  than  you. 
Give  my  love  to  your  dear  mamma  and  a  kiss  to  Emily,  and  believe  me 

Your  loving  old  grandpa, 

D.  Tyler. 


CAPOTE  FARM ,  APRIL  20th ,  ’77. 

My  Dear  Edith  : — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  settled  in  your  new  home 
which,  I  pray,  may  always  be  a  happy  one  for  all  its  inmates,  and  trust  it 
will  make  your  Aunt’s  old  age  as  happy  as  old  age  can  ever  be.  Old  age, 
my  dear  Edith,  as  I  know  by  experience,  requires  much  patience  and  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  -those  who  administer  to  its  wants  and  who  are 
sometimes  sorely  tried  by  its  caprices.  The  only  recompense  that  remains 
is  conscious  discharge  of  duty,  to  be  repaid,  perhaps,  in  kind ,  in  due  time, 
when  our  own  old  age  overtakes  us. 

I  suppose  that  about  the  15th  you  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  Uncle 
Ned  in  New  York,  where  he  has  gone,  as  he  writes  me,  for  only  ten  days. 
This  visit  is  much  too  short;  he  must  go  North  this  summer  to  spend  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  at  least.  Uncle  Ned  is  so  good  to  all  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  that  I  know  you  will  enjoy  his  visit.  It  will  be  very 
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pleasant  for  you  all  to  have  him  and  Uncle  Gus,  Aunt  Nellie  and  the 
baby  all  with  you  at  the  same  time.  Enjoy  the  visit  as  much  as  you  can, 
for  it  is  thus  God  makes  this  life  joyous  and  happy. 

My  plans  are— if  I  live— to  leave  here  the  latter  part  of  May  and,  if 
Uncle  Ned  is  in  Montgomery,  make  a  short  visit  there,  and  then  to  Annis¬ 
ton,  and  next  to  New  York. 

I  hope  to  be  in  time  for  West-Point;  but,  if  not,  will  let  you  know  in 
season  to  brave  your  disappointment. 

Love  to  Mamma;  a  kiss  to  Emily.  Aunt  Mary,  Dan  and  Major  Moore 
are  all  well  and  apparently  happy.  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  grandpa, 

Dan.  Tyler. 

This  letter  to  his  little  grandson  upon  the  Texas  Ranch ,  is 
very  characteristic  and  delightful. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  id  JULY.  1881. 

My  Dear  Dan.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter,  for  it  told  me 
more  about  what  you  are  doing,  how  you  are,  how  the  farm  and  stock  is 
getting  along,  than  all  the  letters  your  papa  and  mamma  have  written  me. 

I  am  glad  you  have  the  donkey,  for  it  will  teach  you  to  ride,  but  you  must 
take  good  care  of  him  and  not  work  him  too  hard.  That  swing  that 
Wall  put  up  for  you  must  be  a  great  comfort;  but  you  must  use  it  mod¬ 
erately  and  take  good  care  of  it.  I  have  sometime  thought  you  did  not 
take  as  good  care  of  your  playthings  as  you  might,  but  I  hope  I  was  mis¬ 
taken.  So  the  harvest  is  over  and  the  grain  all  stacked.  I  am  glad  this 
is  so,  as  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  your  papa,  who  has  to  work  very 
hard. 

And  so  your  father  has  taken  your  initials  “D.  T.  M.,”  for  his  cattle 
brand  !  This  is  good  news  to  me. 

16 
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And  S.  is  well :  you  don’t  say  whether  she  has  grown  any  ?  That 
new  wagon  with  a  brake  and  also  the  India  rubber  boots,  we  will  keep 
in  mind. 

I  saw  cousin  Edna  at  New  London  last  Tuesday,  and  as  she  wanted 
to  know  all  about  you,  I  told  her  all  I  could  think  of,  and  it  seemed  to 
please  her  very  much.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  so  is  her  sister 
Sally.  Your  dear  mamma  writes  that  the  weather  is  very  hot  at  the  Ranch, 
while  here  it  is  cool  and  comfortable  and  we  have  plenty  of  rain,  which 
you  have  not. 

Barnum’s  great  circus  is  here  to-day,  and  how  I  wish  you  were  here 
so  I  could  take  you  to  see  it !  It  went  through  the  streets  this  morning  • 
the  carriages  filled  with  lions,  tigers  and  other  savage  animals,  while  the 
keepers  rode  inside  of  the  carriages  with  the  animals,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  bit  afraid  of  them.  Then  they  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  elephants  and 
some  of  them  were  harnessed  to  the  carriages,  and  drew  them  the  same  as 
horses.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see!  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  as  soon 
as  you  arrive  in  New  York.  You  must  be  a  good  boy.  Keep  out  of  the 
sun  and  do  as  your  mamma  tells  you,  and  so  grandpa  will  do  anything  for 
your  pleasure  when  you  come  to  the  city. 

Your  affectionate  old  grandpa, 

Dan.  Tyler. 


CAPOTE  FARM ,  yth  JANUARY,  1882. 

My  Dear  Gertrude: — I  am  writing  you  on  my  eighty-third  birthday  ? 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  surrounded  with  blessings  which 
should — and  I  hope  does — raise  my  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  that  kind, 
protecting  Providence  that  has  surrounded  my  path  from  the  morning  of 
life  to  the  present  day.  How  thankful  I  am  and  ought  to  be  for  a  united 
and  happy  family  of  children— for  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  for  the 
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hopes  of  the  next.  God  give  me  a  grateful  heart  and  a  desire  to  do  His 
will  and  all  I  can  for  his  glory,  and  assist  to  fit  us  all  to  meet  in  that  better 
land  prepared  for  his  better  and  eternal  service.  That  a  kind  Providence 
may  bless  and  protect  you  and  yours  is  the  daily  prayer  of  your 

Affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 


CAPOTE  FARM ,  TEXAS ,  7th  JANUARY ,  1882. 

My  Dear  Ned: — This  is  my  birthday,  and  with  it  I  find  I  have  passed 
eighty-three  years — a  long  stretch  for  the  life  of  man — but  on  looking  back 
it  does  not  seem  a  long  time  since  I  was  sitting  on  my  mother’s  knee  in  the 
old  home  at  Brooklyn,  receiving  the  constant  care  that  an  unpromising  con¬ 
stitution  exacted  from  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers.  But  here 
I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  and  still  able  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  blessings  that  a  kind  Providence  has  spread 
almost  broadcast  around  me;  and  not  least — the  affection  of  all  my  children. 
How  long  I  am  to  enjoy  these  undeserved  blessings,  God  only  knows;  but 
I  commit  not  only  myself,  but  my  children  to  his  kind  care  and  protec¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  He  will  do  for  us  in  His  mercy,  far  better  than  we 
deserve. 

I  am  thankful  on  this  day,  my  dear  Ned,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  all 
my  children  grown  up  and  established  in  life,  and  my  prayers  are  that 
they  may  do  good  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  always  remain  as  now, 
an  affectionate  and  happy  family — charitable  to  each  other’s  failings  and 
united  in  love  so  long  as  they  live.  Confiding  you  to  the  care  of  that 
kind  Providence  that  has  heretofore  protected  you, 

I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 
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OFFICE  ANNISTON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ANNISTON,  3d  MARCH ,  ’ 82 . 

My  Dear  Ned  : — I  have  finished  my  visit  here,  and  to-morrow  start 
for  Capote  Farm,  leaving  fine  weather  behind  us,  and  as  I  think,  the 
promise  of  a  fine  fruit-crop  in  Alabama.  At  Anniston  everything  looks 
well  and  the  village  is  improving  every  day  and  promises  to  be  the  model 
village  of  the  South.  Alfred  thinks  the  Clifton  property  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  and  he  is  encouraged  by  the  progress  now  making  in  the  road  from 
Atlanta  to  Birmingham,  which  will  give  a  competing  line  to  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  the  West,  and  to  the  East  via  Atlanta  and  Savannah.  The 
Nobles  have  decided  to  remove  the  Rome  shops  here;  and  this  will  be 
done  during  this  year.  They  are  now  arranging  for  putting  up  the  works, 
and  the  removal  here  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  now  for  letting  in  any  manufacturing  that  will  pay,  and  that  will  add 
to  the  business  of  the  place.  I  have  not  been  over  well  •  recently,  and  the 
difficulty  is  old  age — a  natural  malady  and  for  which  there  is  no  specific. 

I  owe  Louise  a  letter,  and  I  have  one  from  Sidney,  both  of  which  I 
will  answer  on  my  return  to  the  farm.  All  send  love. 

As  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 


CAPOTE  FARM,  TEXAS,  MAY  2d,  ’ 82 . 

My  Dear  Ned: — I  must  begin  to  make  arrangements  for  my  Eastern 
trip;  and  I  now  intend  to  be  at  Anniston  about  the  15th  of  May,  so  as 
to  leave,  say,  the  25th  of  May,  and  if  George  wishes  me  to  go  over  his  new 
connection,  I  will  be  glad  to  go  with  him,  as  I  would  like  to  see  the  coal 
and  iron  ore  on  those  new  lines.  Noble  left  here  to-day,  having  been 
here  for  over  a  week  and  has  posted  me  up  as  to  the  new  purchase; 
I  am  now  convinced  that  taking  Woodstock  with  the  new  purchases, 
that  they  constitute  together,  the  most  valuable  single  property  on  the 
continent.  I  think  the  ores  sufficient  to  run  a  dozen  furnaces  for  a  century 
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or  two ;  and  they  are  of  the  best  quality.  Moore’s  farm  crops  look 
well,  and  he  has  already  harvested  considerable  rye  and  barley,  having 
commenced  cutting  12th  of  March.  The  season  has  been  a  trying  one 
to  sowers  of  small  grain,  while  cotton  and  corn  growers  are  all  hopeful  of 
big  crops.  Iron-making  is  better  than  farming  by  considerable. 

I  shall  probably  remain  at  Anniston  ten  days,  thence  to  Old  Point 
Comfort,  to  remain  a  few  days;  then  to  Washington  and  New  York — to 
arrive  in  time  to  reach  West-Point  for  the  Alumni  dinner  on  the  12th  of 
June.  Write  me  at  Anniston. 

As  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS ,  JULY  7th.  '82. 

My  Dear  Mary: — I  arrived  here  last  night  with  Alfred,  Jr.,  and  was 
really  gratified  at  the  way  my  friends  met  me,  as  I  was  not  thinking  I  had 
been  missed.  The  weather  is  cool  and  comfortable. 

I  like  A - ,  Jr.,  the  more  I  see  him;  he  is  nice,  well-behaved,  very 

gentlemanly,  and  always  very  presentable. 

I  write  this  merely  to  let  you  and  Moore  know  that  I  am  here  and  as 
well  as  an  old  fellow  of  83 J4  can  be — for  which  I  hope  I  feel  grateful.  I 
will  write  you  often,  and  shall  expect  that  you  will  write  me  from  time  to 
time.  If  Dan  shows  any  breaking  down,  (or  up),  start  off  for  the  East ;  but 
stay  with  Moore  as  long  as  you  can — consistent  with  Dan’s  health.  God 
bless  and  keep  you  and  yours  always. 

Ever  affectionately  your  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 


Extract  from  a  letter  dated  July  18th ,  '82. 

You  must  not,  my  dear  Mary,  imagine  that  you  will  find  this  old  man 
as  vigorous  as  he  was  four  years  ago,  but  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  I  hope  I  am  grateful  to  the  Being  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures. 
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I  am  taking  care  of  myself  and  fighting  the  battle  of  life  I  hope  manfully, 
and  what  is  more,  prayerfully;  but  do  not  worry  about  me:  take  care  of 
Moore  and  Dan,  and  of  yourself.  Kiss  Dan  for  me. 

Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 


The  following  is  the  last  letter  of  the  General’s,  which  is  at 

}iand _ written  scarcely  three  months  "before  his  death  closed  the 

record  ;  it  shows  much  as  any  the  eager  watchfulness  with  which 

he  looks  after  the  interests  of  his  scattered  children,  to  the  very  last : 

» 

IROQUOIS  HOUSE , 

ST.  HILAIRE  MOUNTAIN ,  23d  AUGUST ,  1882. 

My  Dear  Ned  : — We,  Mary,  Dan.,  Edith  and  myself  arrived  here  last 
night  and  are  fixed  at  the  Iroquois,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
Montreal,  and  in  a  mountainous  country. 

I  found  Gertrude  was  to  be  in  Quebec  last  Sunday,  on  her  way  to 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and  wrote  her  if  she  could  spare  Edith  to  send 
her  to  us  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  She  arrived  on  Monday  and 
is  now  with  us.  *  *  *  *  *  Moore  came  on ;  but 

returned  to  Texas  to  attend  to  matters  there — among  other  things  the 
division  of  Capote  Farm.  I  had  a  letter  from  Gus  last  night,  which  noti¬ 
fied  me  that  you  had  spent  Sunday  and  Monday  with  him  and  had  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York. 

We  may  remain  a  couple  of  weeks,  long  enough  to  hear  from  you. 
We  are  only  an  hour  by  rail  from  Montreal,  and  the  Hotel  is  comfortable, 
to  say  the  least. 

I  find  letters  here  from  Alfred ;  he  is  selling  iron  and  cotton  goods 
at  good  prices  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them.  Sam.  Noble  is  in  New  York  ; 
Gurnee  &  Co.  can  tell  you  where.  All  send  love. 

As  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

Dan.  Tyler. 
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A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  following  entries, 
made  after  he  returned  to  New  York,  from  Canada — in  the 
Diary  which  he  had  been  used  to  keep  for  years : — 

Sunday ,  Sept.  24. — Do  not  feel  fit  to  go  to  church. 

[This  was  the  date  upon  which  he  had  fallen  fainting  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.] 

Monday ,  Sept.  2j. — Old  Age!  Attack  which  can’t  be  cured  I  fear. 

Friday,  Sept.  29. — Under  Barker’s  care. 

Sunday ,  Oct.  /.—Remain  at  home  all  day— under  Barker’s  treatment, 
which  may  help  me. 

And  between  the  leaves  of  this  fragmentary  Diary,  appeared 
this  little  waif  of  a  poem,  which  he  had  cut — evidently  in  those 
last  days — from  some  newspaper  corner.  He  was  not  used  to 
make  such  clippings  ;  and  this  must  have  touched  him  greatly : — 


BIRTHDAYS. 


I  am  content 

To  let  the  added  years 


I  am  content 

That  seaweed,  bits  of  wreck 


That  come  to  me 
Roll  back  into  the  past  so  far 


And  pebbles  gray, 

Drift  out  of  sight  into  the  sea  ; 


That  memory 

Can  only  find  along  the  shore 
Some  perfect  shells  and  nothing  more. 


For  them  to  stay 

Would  be  to  cherish  grief  and  pain 
I  would  not,  must  not,  feel  again. 
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I  am  content 
That  none  of  life 
Can  ever  be 
Lived  o’er  with  self-same  throb  and  thrill : 
No  more  to  me 

Will  former  song,  or  book,  or  toy, 

Fill  the  new  measure  of  my  joj\ 


I  am  content 
To  live  all  of  to-day  ; 

And  when  I  dream 
Let  fancy  revel  in  the  light 
That  hope  hath  seen 
Beyond  the  present,  and  afar — 

A  steadfast,  sweetly-beck’ning  star. 


I  am  content 
For  age  upon  the  heart 
Can  never  creep. 

And  when,  at  last,  in  stillest  night 
I  seem  to  sleep, 

A  birthday  comes  to  me  in  truth 
The  gift  it  brings — immortal  youth. 


LAST  DAYS  AND  LAST  TRIBUTES. 


FATAL  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  IN  NE  IV  YORK;  BURIAL  AT  ANNISTON ; 
VARIOUS  TRIBUTES  OF  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS. 


It  was  the  habit  of  the  General  to  spend  many  of  the  later 
Winters  of  his  life  at  the  Capote  Farm,  made  up  of  a  great 
range  of  land  in  Texas,  where  he  was  jointly  interested  with  his 
son-in-law,  Major  Alexander  Moore,  in  stock  raising  and  grain 
growing  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.*  Here  was  the  home  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  Mary  (Mrs.  Moore),  who  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  had  been  his  constant  companion — attending  him 
on  his  trips  of  foreign  travel  and  watching  over  his  comfort  and 
happiness  with  an  assiduity  and  tenderness  that  were  beautiful 
and  unceasing.  lie  also  took  great  delight  in  that  Texan  home, 
in  the  companionship  of  his  little  grandson  and  namesake, 

*  The  “Capote  Hills”  overlook  the  estate  on  the  West,  and  the  Gau- 
dalupe  river,  a  clear  swift  stream,  skirts  its  whole  length  on  the  East. 
Of  the  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  tract,  some  two  thousand  are  under 
cultivation;  the  abundant  crops  evidencing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil; 
whilst  the  native  mesquite  grass  and  the  pecan  forest  afford  range  for  live 
stock.  It  was,  however,  the  delightful  climate,  rather  than  the  profits  of 
husbandry,  that  attracted  General  Tyler  to  his  country  seat  for  a  part  of 
each  year. 
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Daniel  Tyler  Moore,  to  whom  the  playful  letter  of  July,  1 88 1 , 
was  addressed,  and  which  has  appeared  on  a  previous  page. 

On  coming  North  in  the  summer  of  1882,  the  General 
seemed  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  though  his  carriage  was  not  quite 
so  erect  as  usual,  nor  his  step  quite  so  firm;  but  with  these  excep¬ 
tions  there  were  no  indications  of  failing  strength,  nor  any  reason 
to  fear  that  he  might  not  survive  many  years  to  come. 

After  reaching  Saratoga,  however,  where  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  a  portion  of  every  Summer,  he  found  that  the 
waters  had  lost  their  old  charm  ;  the  re-in vigoration  that  he  had 
found  there  in  past  years  did  not  come.  It  was  about  the  nth 
of  August  when  he  left  Saratoga — journeying  into  Canada, 
where  he  met  his  daughter  Mary,  who  had  come  on  from  Texas, 
and  where  he  was  also  joined  by  his  grand-daughter  Edith 
Carow.  In  this  congenial  and  loved  companionship  his  spirits 
revived,  and  he  passed  two  weeks  or  more  very  pleasantly  at  the 
watering  place  of  St.  Hilaire — in  the  mountains  a  few  hours  out 
from  Montreal.  Thereafter  the  party  journeyed  leisurely  to 
New  York,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel.  This  was  the  General’s  favorite  house,  and  he  was 
among  its  oldest  patrons.  Many  an  habitue  of  those  corridors 
will  recall  the  erect  figure  and  the  eagle  glance  of  General  Tyler 
— now  come  to  be  a  patron  of  the  house  for  the  last  time. 

I  he  good  effects  of  the  Canada  excursion  .soon  failed  him  ; 
his  digestive  organs,  which  had  done  so  long  and  faithful  service, 
lost  power  and  tone.  His  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Fordyce 
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Barker,  was  summoned  to  try  and  build  up  his  flagging  appetite  ; 
hut  age  was  against  him,  and  stimulants  were  without  practical 
efficacy.  Then  it  was  that  his  children  first  began  to  feel  alarm 
and  solicitude ;  and  when  on  Sunday  evening,  September  24th, 
while  walking  toward  the  elevator  to  return  to  his  room,  he  fell 
fainting  to  the  floor,  they  had  reason  for  the  worst  of  fears.  The 
absent  ones — two  sons,  Alfred  and  Augustus, — when  informed  of 
the  threatening  change  in  his  condition,  hurried  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  New  York;  thus  both  children  and  grandchildren  were 
grouped  about  him,  and  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  his 
comfort  to  the  very  end. 

Yet,  in  those  last  days  when  his  bodily  vigor  seemed  failing 
week  by  week,  his  mind  was  as  active  and  clear  as  ever ;  his 
interest  in  outside  matters  was  still  keen,  and  he  discussed  the 
news  of  the  day  with  all  his  old  shrewdness  and  relish.  Withal, 
he  was  considerate  and  gentle  to  the  last  degree  ;  tenderly  fearful 
lest  his  wants  and  necessities  might  make  trespass  on  the  time,  or 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  children.  Not  a  whit  either 
did  he  lose  of  his  old  independent  spirit  and  indomitable  will. 
Though  he  must  have  known  that  his  condition  was  serious,  he 
gave  no  intimation  of  such  knowledge  to  those  who  were  nearest 
him  ;  he  would  spare  them  the  pain  and  the  anxiety,  and  they  as 
studiously  careful  to  hide  their  fear — growing  stronger  week  by 
week — of  the  change  that  was  inevitable. 

His  son  Edmund — upon  whose  memoranda  the  foregoing 
account  is  based — continues  his  narrative  thus: — 
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“  On  Wednesday,  the  29th  November,  he  was  seized  with 
pneumonia,  and  from  this  time  until  his  death,  on  Thursday, 
30th,  at  7.40  r.  m.,  he  was  conscious  only  at  short  intervals. 
When  I  came  to  his  bedside  on  Wednesday  morning  about  eight 
o’clock,  he  knew  me  perfectly.  Shortly  after,  Dr.  Barker  came 
in,  and  having  prescribed  a  medicine  to  ease  a  cough  which  was 
giving  him  great  uneasiness,  remained  to  administer  the  dose 
himself.  When  the  General  was  raised  up  by  the  nurse  he 
looked  into  the  Doctor’s  face  and  said:  ‘  It’s  no  use,  Doctor,  you 
can’t  patch  up  the  old  man.’ 

“  I  think  this  was  the  last  intelligible  sentence  he  uttered. 
All  that  day  and  the  next,  he  lay  in  an  unconscious  condition  until 
just  before  his  death  ;  then  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  glance  fell 
on  his  children  around  his  bedside  ;  his  lips  moved,  but  we  could 
hear  no  sound  ;  we  imagined  them  uttering  his  blessing  upon  us 
all,  and  in  another  moment  they  had  closed  forever.  So  calm 
and  peaceful  was  the  transition  that  we  hardly  realized  that  it 
had  taken  place.  A  long  deep  sigh  or  rather  breath  of  relief 
was  the  only  outward  sign  of  the  end.  We  had  lost  a  loving 
father  and  a  faithful  friend ;  one  whose  every  thought  and  wish 
was  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  children,  and  whose  greatest 
happiness  lay  in  the  thought  that  they  constituted  a  happy  and 
united  family. 

“The  fulfillment  of  his  repeatedly  expressed  wish,  that  his  last 
resting  place  should  be  at  Anniston — the  town  he  had  founded, 
and  which  by  his  financial  aid  and  advice  he  had  fostered  and  de- 
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vcloped,  was  a  sacred  trust  to  his  children.  Preparations  were 
immediately  commenced  for  the  transportation  of  his  remains  to 
Alabama,  and  through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
G.  13.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  special 
train  and  transportation  was  furnished  through  to  Anniston. 

“On  Saturday  night,  December  ist,  his  remaining  family 
commenced  their  sad  journey,  passing  in  transitu  over  that 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  which  had  been  re-constructed  by 

the  General,  and  which,  by  strange  chance,  was  a  part  of  the 

» 

“  Route”  which  had  been  opened  only  a  few  weeks  before.  He 
little  thought  when  engaged  years  before  in  the  laying  of  those 
rails  and  the  building  of  those  bridges  that  his  funeral  train  would 
pass  over  them  to  his  Southern  burial  place. 

“Arriving  at  Anniston  on  Tuesday  the  4th,  we  found  the 
whole  town  in  mourning  and  waiting  to  receive  us.  Expressions 
of  sympathy  which  met  us  on  every  side  gave  assurances  of  the 
deep  grief  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Samuel  Noble,  associ¬ 
ate  owner  in  the  property,  and  Mr.  W.  Carnahan,  Rector  of  the 
parish,  had  completed  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  the  cher¬ 
ished  remains  were  taken  in  charge  by  them  and  lovingly  and 
reverently  carried  to  the  little  church.  There  they  were  tenderly 
guarded  until  finally  removed  to  the  family  burial  lot,  which 
overlooks  the  town  he  loved  so  well. 

“The  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stringfellow,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
who  in  performing  there  the  last  sad  offices,  and  offering  to  the 
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survivors  his  abundant  sympathy  and  words  of  comfort,  gave 
token  of  the  love  and  friendship  which  the  General  had  won. 
The  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Noble  left  no  detail  to  be 
arranged  by  the  family  ;  indeed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
General’s  illness,  this  gentleman,  by  his  constant  inquiries  and 
earnest  solicitude,  had  given  proof  of  a  rare  friendliness  and 
devotion — of  which  the  sorrowing  family,  one  and  all,  have  had 
throughout  most  grateful  recognition. 

“  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock,  we  prepared 
to  lay  all  that  remained  of  our  beloved  parent  to  rest.  It  was 
within  the  unfinished  foundations  of  the  church  which  he  had 
planned,  and  in  which  he  took  such  a  pride — an  eminently  fit 
place — that  the  mourning  crowd  gathered  for  the  last  sad  and 
solemn  ceremonies.  There,  under  the  open  sky,  the  beautiful 
church  service  was  read,  and  every  head  was  bowed. 

“  Thence  we  toiled  slowly  up  the  steep  hill  into  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  where  the  newly  dug  grave  waited  him.  There, — one  last, 
lingering  look  at  that  pale  face  which  lay  so  calm  and  still — ” 

*  '-<r  -A-  ->!■  Vi-  vv  -X- 

Calm  and  still,  and  at  rest.  The  busy  life  of  eighty  odd  years 
done  with  ;  the  honors  all  reaped  ;  the  cares  all  ended. 

there  were  many  tributes  laid  upon  that  grave.  For  some 
few,  selected  from  the  mass  of  these,  we  must  find  place  here. 
First  of  all  it  is  from  his  old  neighbors  of  Anniston,  comes  this 
expression  of  their  sympathy  and  regard: — 
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TO  MR.  ALFRED  TYLER ,  PRESIDENT  WOODSTOCK  IRON  COMPANY. 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  citizens  of  Oxford,  having  learned  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  your  honored  father,  General  Daniel  Tyler,  desire 
to  express  to  his  family  our  sincere  condolence  in  their  severe  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  also  express  our  appreciation  of  the  very  important  services  of 
one,  who  during  his  honored  life,  performed  so  much  for  the  development 
of  our  common  community. 

Please  name  the  hour  of  interment,  that  we  may,  by  our  presence  at 
his  grave,  give  public  testimony  to  our  sympathy  and  esteem. 


James  T.  Acton, 

J.  Draper,  Jr., 

James  R.  Draper, 

L.  L.  Cody, 

J.  F.  Mathis, 

J.  O.  McPherson, 

T.  L.  Robertson, 
Thomas  H.  Barry, 

M.  T.  W.  Christian, 
Jno.  T.  Pearce, 

Thos.  M.  Draper, 

J.  M.  Stewart, 

J.  Smith, 

W.  H.  Griffin, 
Thomas  T.  McAdams, 
J.  A.  &  J.  F.  Graham, 


E.  G.  Robertson, 
James  McKibbin, 
M.  T.  Borden, 

R.  A.  Warnock, 
W.  C.  Warnock, 
W.  &  A.  Moses, 

J.  S.  Kelly, 

J.  T.  Moye, 

Jno.  B.  Ingram, 

J.  T.  A.  Hughes, 

J.  C.  Wright, 

C.  T.  Hilton, 

J.  B.  McCain, 

H.  T.  Goodhue, 

L.  C.  Humphries, 
John  H.  McAdams, 


A.  McHan. 
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The  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Montgomery,  who  had 
come  from  that  city  to  assist  at  the  funeral  ceremonies,  writes : — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tyler  : — I  am  truly  grateful  that  I  was  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  last  offices  of  the  Church,  ere  my  dear  friend,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  laid  away;  and,  asked  of  your  Rector  permission  to  cast  the  earth 
upon  his  coffin.  I  did  it  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  and  with  a 
feeling  that  another  tie  by  which  I  was  bound  to  earth  had  been  sundered. 
1  loved — not  liked — your  father,  and  while  he  was  constantly  giving  me 
evidences  of  his  affection  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  hear  through  so  many 
persons  in  this  city,  of  the  kindly  regard  he  entertained  for  me.  When  I 
stood  in  your  room,  surrounded  by  all  his  children  save  one,  I  felt  we 
should  all  never  meet  again,  and  it  was  with  this  thought  I  gave  to  you,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  benediction  of  peace.  It  was  all  I 
had  to  give  in  return  for  what  the  dead  had  done  for  me;  and  could  he 
speak,  it  would  be  only  to  say  what  I  gave  is  the  only  thing  worth  having. 
Our  paths  lead  in  a  different  direction,  and  yet  all  tend  to  the  same  ter¬ 
mination.  As  we  journey,  now  and  then  we  call  for  sympathy  upon  our 
brothers.  You  and  yours,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  shall  never  call  upon 
me  in  vain.  Believe  me,  my  dear — may  I  not  say — friend? 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Stringfellow. 


President  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  whom 
the  General  had  held  intimate  relations,  writes : — 

PHILADELPHIA ,  DECEMBER  i,  1SS2. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  sad  telegram  last  evening,  and  also 
found  on  my  table  this  morning,  your  note,  as  well  as  one  from  Mr. 
George  F.  Tyler.  I  was  very  glad  indeed,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
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ing  your  father  when  I  was  last  in  New  York.  I  felt  then  as  if  it  were 
doubtful  whether  I  would  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again. 
That  last  interview  will  never  pass  from  my  mind.  I  will  not  stop  to  tell 
you  how  warmly  I  was  attached  to  him,  and  how  much  I  always  felt  I  was 
indebted  to  him.  You  know  this,  and  though  probably  I  never  expressed 
it  as  strongly  as  I  should,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  General  always 
understood  me.  I  want  to  go  over  to-morrow  to  see  you,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  do  so.  Of  the  little  opportunity  remaining  to  me  of  doing  a 
seeming  kindness  in  helping  you  to  go  South,  I  can  only  say  I  consider 
it  a  great  pleasure.  I  hope  every  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory. 

Please,  for  yourself  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  accept  my 
warm  sympathy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Roberts. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Stocking,  of  Grace  Church,  Detroit,  sends 
this  warm  expression  of  sympathy: — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tyler: — We  remember  with  much  pleasure  your  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  excellent  father,  and  the  copious  and  generous  tributes 
with  which  the  press  has  been  filled  have  only  fallen  short  of  his  deserts. 
To  his  national  and  military  reputation  he  added  the  dearer  qualities  of 
personal  and  family  affection,  and  we  know  how  deeply  you  all  must  feel 
his  loss.  You,  who  have  been  so  much  to  us  when  passing  through  simi¬ 
lar  trials,  may  be  assured  of  our  deepest  sympathy.  But  it  is  all  well. 
He  had  reached  a  good  old  age;  he  had  received  in  large  measure  the 
honor  of  men,  love  of  family  and  friends,  and  success  in  fortune.  He 
was  a  sound  churchman,  and  died  a  Christian. —Noble  record. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 


Chas.  W.  Stocking. 
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Lieutenant  Birkhimer,  who  has  now  in  hand  the  work  of 
completing  the  history  of  the  United  States  Artillery,  of  which 
the  General’s  unfinished  sketch  appears  in  the  appendix  to  this 
volume,  adds  his  testimony  and  his  sympathy: — 

WASHINGTON ,  D.  C.,  DECEMBER  2d ,  1882. 

Dear  Mrs.  Moore: — It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  read  of  your 
father’s  death.  I  would  not  thus  intrude,  but  my  association  with  him  and 
my  visit  to  him  have  been  so  recent,  and  his  death  so  unexpected  to  me, 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  speak. 

How  glad  I  am,  how  I  thank  God  that  I  went  to  see  him  !  Little  did 
I  then  think — little  did  any  of  us  then  think — how  soon  he  would  be  called 
away?  Never  mind;  be  of  good  cheer.  Your  father  fought  the  battle  of 
life  honorably  and  successfully,  and  what  more  than  this  can  mortal  do?  - 
His  experience  in  the  army,  the  honorable  service  he  rendered,  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable  service,  stamps  him  as  of  that  material  out  of  which  self- 
made  men  are  formed.  By  his  own  genius  and  his  own  force  of  character 
he  rose  to  distinction  when  a  lieutenant.  His  example  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  model  by  young  officers. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  justice  will  be  done  his  services  so  far  as 
the  Artillery  is  concerned. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  E.  Birkhimer. 


His  old  friend,  George  Arms,  writes : — 

My  Dear  Sir  :: — This  loss  and  sorrow  I  must  share  with  you.  For 
years  past — indeed  always  since  I  have  really  known  your  father — my 
regard  has  been  a  growing  honor  and  reverence  and  love. 
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His  friendship  was  as  loyal  as  his  manhood  was  noble,  and  his  hold 
upon  his  friends  was  stronger  than  I  almost  ever  knew.  I’ve  no  words  to 
express  to  you  my  sorrow  and  sympathy,  for  with  your  father  are  many 
of  the  best  and  tenderest  memories  of  my  life. 

I  was  at  Mr.  Carter’s  at  Chicopee  Falls  when  the  tidings  came,  and 
he  desired  me  to  convey  to  you  and  to  your  sisters,  his  kindest  sympathy. 
He  regarded  your  father  with  the  highest  respect  and  strongest  friend¬ 
ship.  But  a  few  moments  before  we  learned  that  he  had  left  us,  we  were 
both  speaking  of  the  high  regard  in  which  we  held  him,  with  not  a 
thought  that  we  were  not  to  meet  again. 

I  am  glad  you  leave  the  mortal  part  of  him  at  rest  at  Anniston,  the 
place  so  represents  him,  and  his  heart  was  with  his  own  and  your  work 
there.  Words  are  empty,  but  they  must  sometimes  be  spoken — my  heart 
is  with  you  all  in  your  sorrow. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  Arms. 

NEW  YORK ,  DECEMBER  8 ,  1882. 


Judge  Watts  writes  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  : — 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  greatly. grieved  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  your  father,  who  has  been  for  many  years  my  dearest  friend. 
There  was  no  man  living  to  whom  I  was  more  attached. 

But  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  has  left  to  his  dear  chil¬ 
dren  an  example  of  great  industry  and  energy — guided  by  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  inestimable  purity  of  character. 

Whilst  I  live  it  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  his 
boys  will  follow  his  valuable  example. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Frederick  Watts. 
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From  Italy,  his  old  friend  Mr.  Morgan,  sends  the  following 

ROME ,  7th  JANUARY ,  1883. 

Dear  Mr.  Tyler: — I  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  tell  you  of  my  sorrow 
at  the  sad  news  of  your  father’s  death  and  to  give  assurance  of  my  warm¬ 
est  sympathy  in  your  bereavement.  Your  father  was  one  of  my  oldest  and 
-most  valued  friends,  and  I  join  in  your  sorrow  at  his  death.  He  was  one 
for  whom  I  had  the  highest  respect,  and  only  for  his  great  ability  as  also 
for  his  high  integrity  of  character,  in  which  he  was  a  shining  light  to  the 
younger  generation. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  has  left  to  us  all  the  benefit  of  his 
example.  May  we  all,  old  and  young,  strive  so  to  live  that  we  may  leave 
to  those  that  follow  us,  one  of  which  they  may  justly  be  as  proud. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  S.  Morgan. 


Major  General  Cullum,  with  whom  the  General  had  main¬ 
tained  a  long  intimacy,  thus  writes  of  him  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
George  Tyler  of  Philadelphia  : — 

NEW  YORK ,  DECEMBER  <?,  1882. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tyler: — When  I  last  saw  our  dear  General,  the  day 
before  I  left  New  York  for  California,  I  little  thought  that  on  the  night  of 
my  return  he  should  have  taken  his  flight  from  this  world.  I  had  heard 
of  his  dangerous  illness  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  about  going  down  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  when,  on  opening  the  morning  paper,  I  learned  the 
sad  tidings  of  his  death.  At  once  I  hurried  there  to  tender  my  services. 

You  know  my  strong  attachment  for  “Uncle  Dan”  as  I  always 
fondly  called  him,  and  with  you  deeply  mourn  his  loss.  Though  old  in 
years  he  had  the  vitality  of  youth,  and  when  I  last  met  him  we  talked  for 
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an  hour  about  the  war  and  the  part  he  took  in  it.  In  that  conversation 
he  said  he  had  already  dictated  his  autobiography,  down  to  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Run,  to  one  of  his  nieces  *  *  *  We  want  a  copy  for  our  Asso¬ 

ciation  of  Graduates,  over  whose  re-unions  he  so  often  presided,  and  with 
such  feeling  in  our  last  meeting  in  June. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  W.  Cullum. 


As  this  book  is  issuing  through  the  press,  General  Cullum 
kindly  sends  this  tribute  to  his  old  friend,  written  for  the  annals 
of  the  West-Point  Alumni  Association  : — 

“Tyler  was  above  medium  height,  erect  as  a  cadet  even  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  graceful  and  easy  in  all  his  movements,  and  possessed  a  mien 
eminently  striking  and  handsome.  His  intellectual  forehead,  his  flashing 
gray  eyes,  his  bold  aquiline  nose,  and  his  firmly  compressed  lips  marked 
him  as  a  leader  to  command  men,  to  stem  opposition,  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  marrow  of  intricacies.  His  quick  perceptions  clearly  saw  all  that  was 
before  him,  and  his  logic-mill  soon  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff". 
Direct  of  purpose,  his  speech  was  outspoken  and  his  reasoning  never  was 
lured  aside  by  sophistry  and  shams.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  with 
the  integrity  of  his  truthful  spirit,  the  intensity  of  his  excessive  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  his  sanguine  anticipation  of  complete  success.  Having  no 
toleration  for  plausible  incompetency,  and  abhorring  all  paltering  with 
right  or  wrong,  he  chose  his  many  agents  for  their  knowledge  and 
honesty.  Yet,  stern  as  he  was  in  all  mental  and  moral  requirements  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  he  was  full  of  affection,  abounded  in  genial 
humor,  and  had  a  woman’s  tenderness  for  those  whom  he  esteemed.  His 
friends  all  loved  him  because  he  was  sincere,  kind,  unselfish,  above  any 
meanness,  always  considerate  for  others,  and  never  arrogant,  though 
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proud  of  his  many  achievements.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  contemned 
any  indirectness  of  speech  or  act,  and  justly  bore  ‘the  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman.’ 

“Tyler  was  a  very  distinguished  civil  and  mining  engineer — bold, 
enterprising,  skillful,  and  eminently  successful  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  delight  and  pastime  from  dead  carcasses  to  produce 
living,  breathing  realities.  Broken-down  railroads,  moss-grown  coal 
companies,  collapsed  iron  works,  crumbling  canals,  and  such  like  finan¬ 
cial  ruins,  his  wizard  touch  suddenly  transformed  into  engines  of  power 
and  profit.  AVe  have  already  recorded  the  skillful  surgery  of  this  master- 
healer  of  diseased  corporations,  and  even  in  old  age  how  he  made  a 
solitary  desert  in  Alabama  voluble  with  spindles,  glowing  with  furnaces, 
and  teeming  with  busy  life. 

“  As  a  soldier,  Tyler,  in  his  early  manhood,  was  an  accomplished 
artillerist ;  in  his  maturity,  an  ordnance  officer  to  whom  our  army  is 
much  indebted  for  its  present  system  of  field  batteries  and  the  excellence  of 
its  small  arms;  and,  in  his  after  life,  a  general  most  efficient  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  collected  and  bold  in  battle,  and  clear-headed  and  sagacious  in 
strategy.  Age  and  rank  debarred  him  from  enlarged  command  ;  but  he 
certainly  possessed  many  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  a  true  soldier, 
— strength  and  activity  of  mind,  indomitable  will,  unflinching  courage, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  restless  energy,  prompt  decision,  professional  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  appreciative  recognition  of  juniors  which  always  secured  their 
cooperation. 

“  Governor  Buckingham  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  Tyler’s 
military  capacity  and  executive  energy  ;  and  the  good  organization,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  soldierly  tone  of  the  Connecticut  volunteers  showed  that  his 
trust  in  his  selected  general  was  not  misapplied.  Though  these  troops 
were  enlisted  for  only  three  months,  their  commander  in  this  brief  period 
imbued  them  with  true  military  spirit,  a  realizing  sense  of  their  solemn 
duty,  and  a  loyal  rivalry  to  accomplish  their  utmost  for  their  country’s 
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cause.  Upon  them  he  tried  to  impress  his  own  gallant  daring,  his  disdain 
of  political  machinery  to  secure  preferment,  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  upon  all  to  do  or  die  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nationality  of  a  great 
people.  All  feared,  yet  loved  him,  for  they  well  knew  that  quick  punish¬ 
ment  followed  every  dereliction  of  duty,  while  fidelity  and  assiduity  never 
went  unrewarded. 

“‘Tyler’s  name,’  says  a  distinguished  Senator,*  ‘  will  remain  high  in 
the  illustrious  roll  of  gallant  soldiers  and  patriots  that  Connecticut  has 
furnished,  embracing  every  war  to  which  she  has  been  called,  from  her 
earliest  years  as  a  colony.  And  a  multitude  of  personal  friends  will 
mourn  him  as  a  devoted  friend,  a  cheery,  brave,  gallant,  glorious  old 
gentleman,  soldier  and  patriot.’ 

Geo.  W.  Cullum, 

Brevet  Major-General, 

United  States  Army.” 


From  Paris,  in  due  course  of  mail,  there  comes  this  most 
characteristic  letter  from  the  General’s  old  friend  and  townsman, 
William  H.  Huntington — so  well  known  to  all  American  habitues 
of  Paris,  and  for  a  long  time,  (in  Mr.  Greeley’s  day,)  the  much 
esteemed  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  : — 

42  RUE  LA  BRUY  ERE.  PARIS,  14  DECEMBER ,  1882. 

My  Dear  Doctor  : — And  so  the  brave,  good  old  man  is  gone.  The 
news  did  not  surprise,  nor — except  in  the  purely  selfish  side — pain  me. 
Surely  the  shock  of  corn  was  fully  ripe,  and  how  much  better  to  be  gar- 

*  The  tribute  of  Senator  Hawley,  to  whom  illusion  is  here  made,  has  appeared  on  a 
previous  page. 
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nered,  before  time,  wearied  of  its  long  indulgence,  had  let  blight  and 
decay  befall.  It  was  in  character  that  he  should  ‘die  standing.’  I  should 
have  felt  it  unspeakably  sadder  than  death  to  have  heard  that  he  was  semi- 
paralyzed — that  his  mind  was  giving  way  that  in  time,  the  mask  and  cor¬ 
poreal  husk  were  lingering  after  the  man  ( generosus  if  there  ever  was  one) 
Tyler  was  gone. 

I  must  tell  you  now  a  something  curious.  Last  Tuesday  [to-day  is 
Thursday],  I  called  on  Smalley  at  the  Hotel  de  Hollande ,  on  my  way  to  dine 
with  the  Matteini’s.  Whether  from  the  rarity  of  dining  out  [my  infirm¬ 
ity  forbidding,  and  only  my  need  and  greed  for  meeting  the  Matteini’s 
defying  the  prohibition],  or  by  reason  of  a  better  cup  of  coffee  at  their 
hotel  than  Duval  gave  me,  or  it  is  probable  for  no  assignable  cause,  I  lay 
longer  awake  than  usual  after  getting  between  the  sheets  that  night.  In 
that  idle  state  awaiting  sleep,  General  Tyler  came  to  my  mind,  and  doubt¬ 
less  by  some  occult  association  with  my  visit  to  Smalley — who  is  on  the 
same  staircase,  if  not  in  the  very  room,  up  which  I  mounted  and  where  I  sat 
at  rest  with  our  honored  old  friend  after  our  walks  or  drives.  I  can’t  by 
any  possible  effort  of  recollection,  however,  recover  any  conscious  link 
between  my  thoughts  or  the  subject  of  them  that  night,  and  [prior  to  the 
moment  when  the  dear  old  General  possessed  them]  his  honored  pres¬ 
ence;  for  he  became  peculiarly  present  to  me.  Our  talks  and  walks,  the 
matter  of  his  sitting  for  his  portrait,  a  drive  we  took  in  a  new-fashioned 
cab,  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  it — which  side  he  sat  on — a  few  words 
touching  for  their  quiet  stoicism,  when  he  said  he  asked  but  to  be  ‘  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,’  [I  can  pace  the  very  distance  between  Rue  Neuve 
de  St.  Augustin  and  the  hotel,  when  and  where  he  uttered  them,]  his  interest 
in  Alfred’s  place  and  in  my  plan  for  planting  oil-walnut  trees  there.  All 
this  and  more,  with  singular  distinctness  of  detail,  would  pass  itself  in  review 
through  my  memory  till  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  arose  next  morning 
and  looked  on  the  table  in  my  little  dining  room,  as  I  always  do  of  a 
morning  tor  the  letters  brought  up  by  the  concierge,  my  eye  first  lighted 
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on  one  in  mourning  edges.  Without  looking  for  the  superscription  even,  I 
said,  ‘General  Tyler  is  dead.’  It  was  Alfred  Tyler’s  very  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  note  of  1  st  December,  announcing  the  good  old  man’s  decease. 

It  is  just  because  I  don’t  know  his  address,  (for  I  cannot  suppose  that 
it  would  permanently  be  ‘  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,’ from  which  he  writes  at 
the  moment)  that  I  write  this  to  you,  dear  Doctor,  and  I  beg  you  and  Mrs. 

Barker  to  convey  to  him  and  to  Mrs. - [Mary  Tyler  that  was ;  I  miss  her 

marital  name,  but  do  so  remember  her  constant  affectionate  care  of  her 
father  in  her  maiden  time,  when  he  was  here  in  1871-2,  that  she  is  as  one 
with  him  in  all  my  memory  and  thoughts  of  him],  the  assurance  of  my 
utterest  sympathy. 

My  relations  with  the  General  were  unusual,  perhaps  singular.  He 
chose  to  be  very  kind  and  hospital  to  me-ward  in  the  old  time  Norwich 
days,  and  having  once  been  that,  he  never  forgot.  Was  it  in  his  bearing 
toward  me;  was  it  in  my  feeling  toward  him?  No  matter.  This  I  can 
answer  for :  there  seemed  to  me  a  common  and  progressive  intimacy  in 
our  relations;  so  that  when  he  was  last  in  Paris  I  came  to  feel  in  his 
regard  something  of  the  sentiment  which,  while  life  was  granted,  held  me 
to  my  father.  You  may  say  this  is  fanciful,  sentimental;  you  may  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  you -  please;  /  say  there  is  no  human  being  left  who 

can  reprovoke  it  in  me.  More’s  the  pity.  Remember  me  to  all  your 
house,  and  held  me  always, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Huntington. 


From  near  relatives  there  came  many  messages  and  of  abound¬ 
ing  sympathy ;  for  a  few  of  these  we  venture  to  find  place. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware  (brother  of  Mrs. 
General  Tyler),  writes  thus  : — 
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WILMINGTON ,  DEC.  10 ,  /<?&. 

My  Dear  Nephew: — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  of  my 
warm  sympathy  under  the  bereavement  you  have  sustained.  Your  father’s 
age  would  make  such  an  event  not  unexpected,  and  yet  his  hold  on  life 
seemed  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  very  many  young  persons.  Few  per¬ 
sons  have  been  favored  with  so  vigorous  a  constitution  and  with  such 
uninterrupted  health. 

Although  for  some  years  past  I  had  seen  but  little  of  your  father,  yet 
I  shall  deeply  feel  his  loss.  He  and  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  survivors  of 
the  large  family  circle  of  a  former  generation.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
we  had  been  intimate  friends,  and  seldom  differed  in  sentiment  and  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  a  source  of  much  thankfulness  that  I  saw  him  so  recently.  We 
had  a  long  and  pleasant  conversation,  which  I  shall  not  forget,  and  while 
he  spoke  of  his  plans  for  the  winter,  some  expressions  which  fell  from 
him  convinced  me  that  he  felt  that  he  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course,  and  was  looking  forward  with  composure  to  the  coming 
change.  I  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  join  in  the  last  sol¬ 
emn  office.  With  love  to  your  wife  and  children. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

Alfred  Lee. 


Another  is  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards  Henshaw  of  California, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Carow  of  New  York  : — 

OAKLAND ,  CALIFORNIA ,  DEC.  15,  1882. 

My  Dear  Bereaved,  Sorrowing  Cousin: — My  heart  yearns  towards 
you,  and  I  long  to  sit  down  with  you  to  weep  over  the  loss  which  we  both 
have  met  in  the  death  of  your  beloved  father.  I  loved  him  so;  I  have 
loved  him  all  my  life.  His  place  can  never  be  filled;  his  loss  can  never  be 
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made  good  to  me — never!  It  wrings  my  heart  to  think  that  lie  has  van¬ 
ished  from  my  sight,  and  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  Yes,  dear,  I  long 
to  weep  with  you.  The  friend  who  was  always  my  friend,  who  cheered 
and  consoled  and  helped  me  whenever  I  needed  it,  without  waiting  to 
be  asked — that  friend  is  gone  and  I  shall  never  have  such  another. 

And  if  /  have  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  in  losing  him,  what  must 
it  be  to  you,  my  poor  bereaved  one.  I  know  how  ardently  you  used  to 
love  him,  and  time  has  only  knit  you  to  him  more  closely.  I  know  it 
must  seem  to  you  that  a  part  of  your  life  has  been  taken  out  of  you,  dear 
Gertrude!  It  is  dreadful  to  lose  such  a  father,  and  indeed  few  have  such 
a  father  to  lose.  Such  a  noble  man  !  Such  a  magnificent  man  !  When 
shall  we  see  such  another  ;  never — never. 

How  fond  he  was  of  your  children,  how  proud  he  was  of  Edith.  He 
wrote  me  of  her  talents,  of  her  writings  and  of  how  he  loved  her,  evi¬ 
dently  doating  on  the  dear  child,  and  drawing  from  her  so  much  pleasure. 
I  have  thought  how  much  you  must  have  looked  forward  to  the  summers 
which  brought  him  to  you  with  all  other  delightful  things,  and  how  dis¬ 
mally  blank  the  summers  will  look  to  you  now.  He  wrote  me  how  he 
frequently  took  a  party  of  you  to  the  Springs,  and  of  the  joyous  times  you 
all  had  together  on  such  occasions.  Ah,  my  dear!  I  grieve  for  you.  Your 
splendid  brothers  will  be  and  do  all  that  brothers  can,  but  who  can  fill 
the  place  of  that  grand  figure  which  has  filled  the  foreground  of  your 
life  so  long?  May  God  comfort  you,  my  dear  Gertrude. 

This  brings  back  the  loss  of  your  dear  mother  to  my  mind,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  anew  how  lovely  she  was,  and  I  have  thought  of  the  old 
Norwich  home,  and  then  again  of  the  home  at  Red  Bank.  All  have  van¬ 
ished.  What  a  dream  life  is!  Your  beloved  mother;  your  beloved  father 
— how  rare  and  precious  they  were ! 

Dear  Gertrude,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  writing 
you.  I  feel  that  this  letter  is  a  miserable  parody  upon  what  I  would  say; 
but  my  heart  is  full,  and  it  aches  for  and  with  you,  and  that  is  my  excuse. 
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May  God  console  and  strengthen  you.  May  He  bless  you  and  yours, 
prays  fervently, 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Sarah  E.  Henshaw. 


A  third  is  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Tyler  of  Hartford,  Conn.: — 

HARTFORD ,  DECEMBER  is t,  1882. 

My  Dear  Mary: — To  you,  who  I  know  best  of  my  cousins,  I  write 
to  express  to  you  my  sincere  sympathy  for  you  all  in  your  great  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  your  father.  We  all  loved  him,  who  could  help  it?  for  a 
man  of  more  sterling  qualities  never  lived.  How  kind  and  loving  he  was 
to  all.  I  never  can  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  him;  I  felt  then  his  end  was 
near,  but  he  had  his  warm  welcome,  his  kind  word,  his  thoughtful  inquir¬ 
ies  for  all  and  seemed  to  think  of  anyone  but  himself. 

It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  in  reviewing  his  last  days;  not  a 
faculty  destroyed,  the  same  interest  in  passing  events,  in  his  friends  and 
in  his  family;  who  could  ask  a  more  peaceful  end?  May  ours  be  as 
happy. 

I  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow,  but  may  not  be  able  to  do  so.  May  I 
ask  you  to  kindly  remember  me  to  Colonel  Moore,  Alfred,  and  every 
member  of  the  family.  Camilla  joins  me  in  love  and  sympathy  for  you 
all.  Believe  me  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 


E.  L.  Tyler. 
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Mr.  Noble,  the  business  associate  and  friend  of  the  General, 
and  who  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  mention  in  this  mem¬ 
oir,  telegraphs  from  Alabama  : — 

“  I  am  more  shocked  and  grieved  than  I  can  tell  by  the  General’s  sud¬ 
den  death.  The  most  profound  sorrow  is  felt  by  all  who  know  of  the  sad 
intelligence.  Will  close  everything  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Have  pre¬ 
pared  place  for  his  remains  that  I  believe  he  would  have  chosen.” 


Major  Frank  S.  Bond,  an  attached  friend  and  associate  in 
both  business  and  war,  sends  this  message  from  St.  Louis : — 

“Accept  for  yourself  and  other  members  of  the  General’s  family, 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  yours  and  their  irreparable  loss.  I  cannot  yet 
realize  that  one  who  was  so  kind  a  friend  to  me  during  many  years, 
has  passed  away,  and  there  are  many  besides  who  will  ever  cherish  his 
memory.  God  bless  you  all  and  support  you  in  this  great  affliction.” 
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VARIOUS  REMINISCENCES. 


PERSONAL  BEARING  AND  HABITS;  EARLY  LIFE  AND  MARRIAGE; 
WEST-POINT  ASSOCIATION ;  VISIT  TO  WOOLWICH ;  HIS 
QUALITIES  AS  A  HOST;  LAST  INTERVIEWS. 


In  looking  back  over  the  pages  of  this  Memorial  volume — 
the  Autobiography — the  narratives  of  those  closely  associated 
with  the  General  in  business  or  by  family  ties — the  letters  under 
his  own  hand — the  kindly  tributes  of  friends,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
figure  to  ourselves  the  brave,  courteous  gentleman,  Daniel  Tyler. 
We  see  him  at  West-Point,  alert,  ambitious,  eager  to  push  his  way 
to  the  front  by  exceptional  industries  and  application,  entering 
with  full-hearted  zeal  into  the  purpose  of  his  European  tour,  giv¬ 
ing  energy  and  foresight  to  his  army  duties,  confronting  enemies 
stoutly — if  enemies  stood  in  the  way  of  judiciou^reforms — resent¬ 
ing  indignities  from  whatever  high  sources  they  may  come,  meet¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  a  civil  career  with  unchecked  ambition,  making 
old  roads  new  again,  solving  ugly  engineering  problems,  mining, 
organizing,  taking  up  the  sword  again  when  over  sixty,  with  all 
the  nerve  and  the  dan  of  a  man  of  twenty-five,  and  when  war 
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was  done  and  his  home  despoiled  by  death,  dallying  for  a  time 
with  the  quietude  of  a  country  life,  yet  roused  again  by  the 
determined  activities  that  were  seething  in  him,  and  making  new 
conquests  in  schemes  of  mining,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
under  stress  of  all  which  he  does  not  quail,  but  dies  at  last  with 
his  harness  on — his  children  at  his  side. 

One  could  have  wished  for  somewhat  more  of  biographic 
material,  which  would  have  shown  him  more  familiarly  in  his 
earliest  and  later  home.  A  very  interesting  glimpse  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  our  hand  in  the  following  very  tenderly  written 
sketch  by  Mrs.  Cowen,  a  favorite  niece  of  the  General’s  and  a 
daughter  of  an  elder  brother  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  residents  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  paper 
is  addressed  by  Mrs.  Cowen  to  her  cousins — sons  and  daughters 
of  the  General : — 

“  It  is  with  a  heart  filled  with  sorrow  and  sympathy  that  I 
write,  and  because  I  remember  your  dear  father  in  his  early  man¬ 
hood,  and  may  be  able  to  speak  of  him  to  you  as  none  other  of 
your  kindred  can,  that  I  venture  to  offer  this  little  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Eloquent  pens  have  written  of  his  public  career  and 
of  his  noble  qualities  as  a  man,  a  patriot  and  a  soldier — his  own 
autobiography  has  told  you  of  his  personal  experiences,  and  on 
the  pages  of  our  country’s  history  his  name  is  indelibly  recorded, 
but  it  remains  to  me  to  speak  of  him  in  the  family  circle  and  of 
his  earlier  days. 
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“  My  memory  holds  no  impression  more  vivid  and  distinct 
than  that  of  his  striking  personal  appearance  at  that  period  of 
his  life  just  preceding  and  following  his  return  from  his  two 
years  residence  in  France.  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  men  of  the  Army  in  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
courtly  and  elegant  gentlemen.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  of  a  com¬ 
manding  presence  which  well  became  his  vocation  ;  his  eagle  eye 
seemed  to  read  one’s  inmost  soul,  and  he  was  in  every  respect 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  knightly  soldier.  He  was,  as  you  know, 
the  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  and  the  idol  of  that  stern 
Puritan  household  which  had  already  given  one  noble  son  to  die 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  To  your  father  (the  Benjamin  of 
his  flock),  your  grandfather  appeared  to  have  transferred  all  his 
paternal  pride  and  affection,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  fervent 
prayers  which  went  up  for  him  from  the  heart  of  the  aged  patri¬ 
arch  who  so  tenderly  loved  his  youngest  son,  and  in  whose 
opening  careef  he  felt  such  a  justifiable  pride. 

“  It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  a  degree  of  awe  should  have 
mingled  in  the  affection  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
for  this  magnificent  uncle  who,  to  our  childish  eyes,  seemed  a 
superior  being,  appearing  only  at  rare  intervals  in  the  family 
circle,  and  always  regarded  with  reverent  admiration.  He  mani¬ 
fested  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  his  young  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  placed  for  six 
months  at  school  under  his  care,  I  can  never  forget  how 
patiently  he  labored  with  me  over  my  studies,  giving  especial 
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attention  to  my  French  grammar,  and  trying  to  inspire  me  with 
his  own  love  of  that  language.  His  devoted  kindness  to  a  wid¬ 
owed  sister,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  who  had  died,  leaving  her 
with  a  numerous  family,  proved  him  to  be  a  model  brother  and 
capable  of  great  self-sacrifice. 

“  It  was  not  long  after  your  father’s  return  from  his  sojourn 
in  France,  where  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  met  your  lovely  mother ;  and  while  she  was  in  her 
early  girlhood  and  very  much  his  junior,  there  seemed  no  real 
disparity  in  their  years.  To  the  devotion  of  the  lover  was  added 
the  protecting  tenderness  of  an  elder  brother,  and  the  marriage 
proved  in  every  respect  a  most  suitable  and  happy  union.  It 
was  followed  shortly  after  by  your  father’s  retirement  from  the 
Army,  where  he  had  served  for  nineteen  years,  and  by  his 
entrance  upon  the  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

“  Into  his  new  vocation  he  carried  all  the  characteristics  that 
had  distinguished  him  as  a  soldier.  Energetic,  sagacious  and 
honorable  to  the  last  degree,  he  met  with  patience  and  indomit¬ 
able  courage,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  new  career,  and  after 
achieving  great  success  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  found  himself 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  again  called  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  sword,  though  long  undrawn,  was  not  found 
rusting  in  its  scabbard  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  His  thorough  military  training,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  active  participation  in 
the  struggle,  and  he  was  of  incalculable  service  to  his  state  and  to 
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his  country  in  the  organization  of  troops,  and  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  he  contributed  to  the  councils  of  the  commanding: 
general,  Scott,  with  whom  he  had  always  been  a  favorite  offi¬ 
cer.  Had  General  Tyler  been  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
politicians  as  in  the  science  of  war,  he  would  doubtless  have 
attained  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  Union  Army.  But  the 
pure  patriotism  by  which  he  was  actuated,  was  unalloyed  by  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  and  he  served  faithfully  and  gallantly  in  every 
position  to  which  he  was^  assigned.  1 1  is  military  record  speaks 
for  itself  and  has  been  the  theme  of  other  pens,  better  fitted  than 
mine  to  do  it  justice.  A  sad  welcome  home  awaited  his  return 
from  the  field,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  bereavement  met  him 
at  his  threshold.  The  loving  wife  and  tender  mother  who 
had  so  long  made  the  sunshine  of  his  home,  had  been  suddenly 
removed  by  death,  and  all  his  subsequent  years  were  saddened  by 
the  loss.  With  this  great  sorrow  there  came  into  his  character  a 
new  development  of  the  elements  of  tenderness  and  sympathy 
which  had  always  existed  there ;  and  as  time  went  on  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  the  soldier  was  more  and  more  merged  in  the  loviug 
kindness  of  the  father  and  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  the 
friend.  To  that,  we  who  survive  him  can  all  bear  witness,  and 
rarely  has  a  man  of  four-score  years  gone  to  his  rest  leaving  to 
the  friends  who  surrounded  him  to  the  last,  such  sweet  and 
precious  memories.  With  vision  ‘  undimmed  by  the  mist  of 
years,’  with  memory  unimpaired,  with  the  loving  ministry  of 
children  and  grandchildren  whom  he  so  fondly  loved,  and  with 
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the  reverence  and  affection  of  kindred  and  friends  innumerable, 
his  sun  went  down  without  a  cloud,  and  he  sank  to  rest  in  the 
dignity  of  a  perfected  and  noble  manhood,  and  the  serenity  of  a 
Christian  hope.” 


The  personal  presence  of  General  Tyler  was  very  imposing ;  he 
had  great  dignity  of  manner ;  carried  himself — in  virtue  of  his  early 
military  training — very  erect,  and  for  this  reason  more  than  for 
any  exceptional  height,  was  currently  spoken  of  as  a  “  tall  man.” 
He  had  great  symmetry  of  form,  and  up  to  the  time  when  mal¬ 
treatment  of  an  injury  to  his  wrist  gave  a  certain  stiffness  to  the 
movement  of  one  arm— every  joint  was  supple  and  every  muscle 
full  of  vigor.  It  used  to  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  best 
boxer  in  his  old  regiment — the  First  United  States  Artillery. 
And  there  is  a  story  current  in  the  family  that  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  years  ago — when  he  was  stationed  on  Governors  Island  in 
New  York  harbor — and  was  returning  from  a  ball  late  at  night 
to  his  boat,  he  was  beset  by  a  little  squad  of  drunken  sailors. 
They  took  exceptions  to  his  fine  military  air,  and  after  a  few 
ugly  jests  proposed  to  give  him  a  drubbing.  The  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  quietly  said  to  them,  “  My  lads,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  of 
you  to  insist  on  my  fighting  you  all  together,  but  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  you  one  by  one.”  To  this  they — in  liberal  sailor 
fashion — acceded.  And  thereupon  young  Tyler  threw  off  his 
coat,  and  proceeded  to  give  to  two  or  three  of  their  stoutest  men 
— seriatim — in  best  boxing  style,  the  drubbing  they  had  planned 
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for  himself.  There  was  no  interference  ;  indeed,  the  lookers  on 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  clever  execution  of  his  task,  that 
they  insisted  on  escorting  him  to  his  barge  and  gave  him  a 
hearty  cheer  on  his  departure. 

A  friend  who  knew  him  well,  says  : — “  He  was  a  man  utterly 
without  fear,  he  always  expressed  his  mind,  no  matter  at  what 
personal  risk.  The  motto,  ‘Prater  Deum  neminem  timeo ' 
graven  on  his  crest,  was  not  for  him  a  mere  idle  bit  of  heraldry.” 

One  has  only  to  read  his  autobiography  to  make  sure  of 
this.  The  General  never  ceased  to  be  a  soldier  wherever  he 
appeared  in  the  war  time, — prompt,  keen,  a  sharp  disciplinarian, 
full  of  action,  restive  may  be,  brimming  with  a  gallant  courage, 
impatient  of  delays,  knowing  to  their  depths  the  great  forces  and 
audacities  that  confronted  the  nation,  never  despairing,  fearing 
nothing  so  much  as  the  incompetence  of  those  who  out-ranked 
him,  hopeful  always,  trusting  in  God. 

His  eye  and  bearing  told  always  of  his  early  training  at 
West-Point.  He  never  forgot  his  interest  in  that  School 
among  the  mountains.  In  1872  he  became  formally  a  member 
of  the  “Association  of  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.” 
He  was  present  at  the  reunions  of  1873  and  and  in  1876  he 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Association.  It  is  very 
characteristic — full  of  his  zeal;  full  of  his  off-handed  dash.  He 
could  elaborate  an  engineering  scheme,  or  a  military  campaign, 
or  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  but  he  could  not  elaborate  a  talk. 
His  address  came  in  a  stream  ;  and  so  did  his  greetings  : — 
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FELLOW  GRADUATES  OF  THE  U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY: 

We  are  here  again  to  bring  our  annual  offering  of  love  and  affection 
to  our  old  “Alma  Mater,’’  and  to  thank  her  for  the  tender  care  she  took  of 
us  in  our  youth,  and  for  that  education  she  furnished  with  which  we  have 
fought  the  “battles  of  life  ”  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  old  are  here  to  tell  of  duties  done  or  neglected;  the  middle- 
aged  are  here  to  report  their  progress  and  give  promise  of  future  useful¬ 
ness;  the  young  are  here  full  of  life  and  hope; — all  here  in  one  common 
brotherhood  are  congregated  under  the  old  roof-tree,  and  our  only  sorrow 
is  for  the  absent — the  vacant  places  that  never  can  be  filled. 

I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  much  of  your  time;  indeed,  on  Thursday 
last,  when  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  illness 
of  our  eldest  graduate,  who  has  so  often  and  so  well  presided  at  these 
annual  meetings,  was  telegraphed  me,  and  brought  me  here  with  no 
preparations  for  a  speech. 

And  this  may  be  the  place  and  the  occasion  to  suggest  whether  our 
time,  in  these  short  meetings,  would  not  pass  more  pleasantly — possibly 
more  profitably — in  talking  over  the  past,  enjoying  the  present,  and  per¬ 
haps  discussing  the  future  of  our  good  old  mother,  than  in  listening  to 
long  speeches.  It  strikes  me,  that  it  is  the  social  enjoyment — the  talking 
over  “old  times” — the  recalling  of  frolic  and  fun, — all  but  forgotten, 
until  brought  back  by  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  which  give  zest  to  our 
meetings.  I  would  rather  join  in  a  good  hearty  laugh,  growing  out  of  a 
story  of  some  of  Benny  Havens’  night  excursions,  than  to  waste  the  time 
in  repeating  the  history  of  West-Point.  We  West-Point  fellows  have  not 
much  curiosity  about  West-Point.  We  know  the  past  in  regard  to  that;  at 
least,  we  are  satisfied;  and  when  we  look  around  and  see  ivho  are  adminis- 
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tering  West-Point  in  the  present,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  present  is 
secure.  As  to  the  future,  we  know  she  will  turn  out  in  each  succeeding 
class  Graduates  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  sciences  applicable  to  the 
military  profession — graduates,  too,  schooled  in  principles  of  honor  and 
unquestioned  integrity, — a  schooling  that  should  almost  insure  them 
against  the  baser  politics  and  politicians  of  the  day;  this  is  a  high 
standard,  I  know,  but  if  it  cannot  be  attained  here,  it  is  not  attainable. 

The  progress  at  West-Point  has  been  upwards  and  onwards,  and  will 
continue  so.  For  sixty  years  have  I  watched  it  with  steady  and  increasing 
interest,  and  I  have  seen  her  grow  from  such  small  beginnings,  that  the 
graduates  of  to-day  would  be  astonished  at  the  meagre  acquisitions  of 
science  required  from  the  graduate  of  r8o8.  Still,  those  infant  years  of 
the  institution  furnish  names  that  do  honor  to  the  country: 

First,  Fla  yes,  the  father  of  the  Academy,  whose  name  will  be  immortal, 
on  this  ground,  at  least;  then  there  were  Swift,  Wood,  McRae,  Totten  and 
a  host  of  others,  graduates  of  those  early  days,  who  now  have  places  in  the 
history  of  the  country;  and  if  the  dry  tree  of  those  early  years  produced 
such  fruit,  what  should  the  green  tree  of  to-day  produce.  Answer  me! 
you  young  graduates  just  emerging  from  the  halls  of  our  good  old  mother! 

In  conclusion,  fellow  graduates,  if  I  were  asked  the  reason  why  West- 
Point,  aside  from  her  scientific  course,  has  turned  out  such  men,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  because  from  the  beginning  she  had  fixed  high  up  the 
standard  of  true  honor — founded  on  integrity  and  morality,  kindness  and 
goodness  of  heart  and  action — honor,  founded  on  religion — honor,  which 
makes  a  man  honest  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow  man  and  of  Heaven.  This 
is  the  chief  corner-stone  on  which  the  glory  of  West-Point  rests;  and  I 
trust  in  God  “the  gates  of  time’*  shall  not  prevail  against  her. 
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In  1879  he  was  at  West-Point  again,  and  as  presiding 
officer,  addressed  the  Alumni  Association, — he  ranking  at  that 
time  among  the  three  oldest  of  the  graduates. 

In  1882,  the  last  summer  of  his  life,  he  was  present  once 
more  in  company  with  his  youngest  son  Augustus,  who  had 
graduated  at  the  Academy  in  1873.  His  interest  there  was  alive 
to  the  last,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  said — from 
his  invalid  chair — appealing  to  his  physician  :  “  Doctor,  I  want 
you  should  patch  me  up,  that  I  may  go  to  West-Point  next  June. 
There  are  some  things  I  want  to  tell  them  there.” 

All  those  stalwart  cadets  he  regarded  with  a  fatherly  kind¬ 
ness — just  setting  off,  as  they  were,  upon  the  career — to  which 
he  had  put  the  measure  of  eighty  odd  years. 

Indeed,  his  interest  in  all  young  men  just  adventuring  into 
life  was  keen  and  sympathizing  ;  rarely  did  he  encounter  one — 
never  any  one  with  any  responsive  impulses  about  him — that  he 
did  not  coyly  question  him  and  try  to  fathom  his  longings  and 
his  ambitions,  test  his  capacity,  search  into  his  short-comings,  and 
then  give  such  wise  fatherly  counsels,  as  have  counted  for  very 
much  in  the  making  of  scores  of  active  and  influential  men 
to-day. 

Many  a  one  who  reads  this  memorial  volume,  or  who  looks 
upon  the  portrait  which  confronts  its  title,  will  recall  with  a 
grateful  heart  the  counsels  those  lips  have  uttered. 

The  history  of  the  U.  S.  Artillery  Practice,  which  he  had 
gallantly  undertaken  in  his  later  years — and  a  fragment  of  which 
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appears  in  the  Appendix — shows  how  unflinching  was  his  interest 
in  his  earlier  work.  When  close  upon  eighty,  and  one  would 
suppose  eager  only  to  compass  the  comforts  and  the  ease  of  life, 
he  goes  out  of  the  track  of  leisurely  travel  in  Europe,  and 
wanders  down  to  Woolwich  to  find  a  military  expert  who  can 
settle  some  mooted  point  in  regard  to  the  history  of  English 
Artillery  Practice.  The  record  of  that  visit  is  at  hand  in  this 
interesting  story  of  it  by  Major  Hime  of  the  Royal  British 
Artillery : — 

I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  illness,  and  suffering  much  pain  one  day 
in  the  Autumn  of  (I  think)  1877,  when  Major  B.,  of  the  British  Artillery, 
came  to  my  quarters  and  told  me  that  an  American  officer  of  rank  wished 
to  see  me  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  I  begged  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  illness;  but  the  Major  said  it  was  a  case  of  “ noblesse  oblige ,” 
and  that  go  I  must.  He  explained  that  the  American  General  was  search¬ 
ing  for  information  on  the  history  of  Gun  Carriages;  that  some  of  our 
superior  officers  were  unable  to  answer  his  questions;  and  that  they  were 
not  too  well  pleased  when  the  General  bluntly  said  he  was  sure  Captain 
II  ime  could  answer  his  questions.  Accordingly  I  dragged  myself  out  of 
bed,  and  putting  on  my  uniform,  crawled  down  to  where  the  General  was 
waiting  for  me.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  forgotten  my  pain  and  ill¬ 
ness,  and  the  General  and  I  were  pouring  broadsides  into  each  other  on 
the  subject  of  “  trailplate  eyes,”  “  limber  wheels,”  and  such  matters.  I  was 
unable  that  day  to  give  him  all  the  information  he  wanted,  but  eventually 
I  think  all  his  difficulties  were  removed. 

He  explained  to  me  that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  Metz  in  1828  by  the 
American  Government,  to  report  upon  the  French  Gun  Carriages.  The 
system  they  had  then  adopted  was  called  “ le  systems  Anglais  modified  but 
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after  some  little  investigation  the  General  (then  a  Lieutenant,  I  pre¬ 
sume),  found  that  the  so-called  modifications  were  imaginary.  It  was  the 
English  system,  pure  and  simple  ;  and  the  general  on  several  occasions 
spoke  very  warmly  about  the  folly  and  vanity  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
word  “modi fie."  One  of  the  objects,  if  not  the  main  object  of  the  brochure 
he  was  then  engaged  upon,  was  to  expose  the  emptiness  of  the  French 
claim  to  English  inventions. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Woolwich,  the  General  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  interior  of  one  of  the  small  wooden  huts  occupied  by  our  offi¬ 
cers  upon  Woolwich  Common.  Accordingly  I  brought  him  to  the  hut 
occupied  by  Lieutenant  N.,  whom  I  knew  very  well.  Before  entering  I 
tapped  at  the  window  and  shouted  to  N.,  to  find  if  he  was  in.  Receiving 
no  answer,  we  entered,  and  the  General  looking  round  the  tiny  sitting 
room  said,  “Oueen  Victoria,  Captain,  does  not  spend  too  much  money 
upon  her  officers’  huts.”  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when 
to  our  astonishment,  N.  suddenly  appeared  from  the  bed  room,  in  his 
shirt  and  drawers.  His  agitation  at  finding  himself  in  such  a  plight  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  was  great;  it  was  not  diminished  by  my  taking 
advantage  of  the  ridiculous  situation,  and  formally  and  gravely  introduc¬ 
ing  him  to  General  Tyler  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  General 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  with  a  few  kind  words  put  poor  N. 
at  his  ease.  N.  was  a  little  deaf,  and  had  not  heard  my  shouts  from  the 
outside. 

In  our  long  conversations  I  found  the  General  was  not  only  a  first 
rate  artillerist,  but  a  singularly  well  educated  officer  in  the  broadest 
sense  ol  the  word.  His  knowledge  of  military  history  was  extensive  and 
accurate,  and  he  told  me  several  anecdotes  about  our  own  Artillery  in 
Spain,  under  the  Duke  ol  Wellington,  which  I  had  never  previously  heard. 
We  fought  many  of  the  battles  over  again,  and  went  through  nearly  the 
whole  war  of  1870,  his  criticisms  on  which  were  most  instructive.  The 
American  Civil  War  was  a  subject  which,  tor  obvious  reasons,  I  was  not 
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the  first  to  approach ;  but  he  introduced  the  subject  himself,  and  gave  me  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  One  thing  I  feel  quite 
certain  about ; — whoever  was  responsible  for  the  disasters  that  befell  the 
Federals  on  that  unfortunate  day,  General  Tyler  was  not  the  man. 
Indeed  had  he  been  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  the  result 
of  the  day  might  have  been  quite  different.  I  asked  him  particularly 
about  the  relative  merits  of  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  troops.  He 
said  his  Germans  were  orderly  and  peaceable  soldiers  and  fought  well  ; 
but  in  any  desperate  crisis  he  would  prefer  Anglo-Saxons.  He  spoke 
strongly  about  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  raw  soldiers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  described  an  amusing  conversation  that  he  had  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  about  the  means  of  re-establishing  discipline.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  favor  of  strong  measures  to  protect  life  and  property;  but  he  was 
averse  to  connecting  his  name  with  them,  as  he  said  it  would  lead  to  all 
the  wives  and  mothers  in  the  States  interviewing  him  in  the  White  House. 

The  General  did  not  share  in  the  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of 
Generals  Lee  and  Grant,  which  is  generally  received  in  the  European 
military  world.  In  Europe  General  Lee  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  General  Tyler  thought  otherwise,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  opinion  ably  and  well. 

I  remember  one  very  interesting  conversation  we  had  as  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  course  of  events  had  wisdom  and  justice  prevailed  at  the  last  moment 
in  the  Councils  of  George  III,  and  the  War  of  Independence  been  averted. 
The  General  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  had  such  happily  been  the 
course  of  events,  Queen  Victoria  would  be  now  reigning  in  New  York, 
not  London.  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  that  in  manner,  and  his  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  word,  “Sir,”  General  Tyler  closely  resembled  those  old 
gentlemen  I  remember  as  a  child,  who  were  described  as  “gentlemen  of 
the  old  school.”  Their  manners  were  courtly  and  reserved. 

To  me  personally,  the  General  was  frank  and  kind  in  the  extreme; 
and  I  well  remember  his  last  words  to  me:  “Do  not  trouble  yourself 
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about  your  future.  If  anything  happens,  you  must  rise  to  the  surface.” 
I  was  unfortunately,  unable  to  avail  myself  of  his  repeated  invitations  to 
visit  him  in  America. 

H.  W.  S.  Hime, 

Major  R.  A. 


WOOLWICH ,  11  FEBRUARY ,  1883. 


Major  Hime  would  have  enjoyed  over  much  any  visit  to 
General  Tyler  s  American  home.  True,  that  in  these  latter  days, 
he  had  several  homes — his  childrens’  homes  counting  as  his,  with 
him,  as  with  them  ;  and  to  any,  the  father’s  guests  would  have 
been  welcome. 

Always  he  was  a  generous  and  courteous  and  most  bounte¬ 
ous  host.  And  he  loved  to  play  the  host ;  it  was  not  a  labor 
with  him,  but  a  delight.  Without  being  a  gourmand,  he  knew 
the  good  things  of  a  larder,  and  without  being  a  wine  drinker 
in  any  exaggerated  or  uncomely  sense,  he  knew  well  the  aroma  of 
a  good  flask  of  Burgundy  or  of  Bordeaux.  For  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not  control  their  appetites,  whether  in  eating  or 
drinking,  he  had  unmitigated  disdain.  His  courteous  dignity 
was  always  present  with  him ;  and  he  looked  after  the  good 
faring  of  a  guest  as  closely  at  a  picnic  in  the  pine  woods,  as  over 
his  well  ordered  table. 

I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  forget  his  ample  and  generous 
courtesies,  when,  at  a  date  I  cannot  distinctly  recall,  I  went  down 
to  his  quiet  home  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shrewsbury  waters, 
(where  he  was  trying  vainly  to  count  himself  a  retired  country 
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gentleman,  with  interests  centered  in  pears  and  Alderney  cows), 
and  shared  his  supper  of  soft-shell  crabs,  walked  up  and  down 
the  gardens  with  him — he  discanting  knowingly  upon  prob¬ 
lems  in  horticulture  (in  courteous  deference  to  his  guest)  ; 
and  seeming  then  to  have  no  forecast  of  the  fact  that  in  two 
years  time  he  would  be  away, — his  pears  and  asparagus  forgotten, 
and  he  merged  to  the  brim  in  some  one  of  those  large  enter¬ 
prises  which  illustrated  his  later  years. 

The  General  loved  fishing — trouting  especially — and  he  could 
‘  cast  ’  a  fly  with  the  best,  until  handicapped  by  that  awkward 
accident  that  befell  his  wrist.  I  have  taken  many  a  fishing  bout 
with  him  in  the  streams  that  flow  through  the  Plymouth  woods, 
and  his  relish  for  a  good  ‘  catch  ’  was  full  of  the  ardor  which  he 
carried  into  his  engineering,  or  into  war.  Until  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  he  was  an  habitual  but  moderate  smoker ;  had  a  keen  appetite 
too  for  a  good  game  of  whist — he  coming  on  many  an  evening 
on  this  quest  (somewhere  about  the  year  1851)  to  the  rooms  of 
his  old  friend,  Augustus  Cleveland,  for  whom  his  youngest  son 
Augustus  Tyler  was  named— and  lingering  with  us  (Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker  being  not  unfrequently  of  the  set)  until  the  small  hours. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  game  nor  any  sport  was  ever  allowed  to 
interfere  or  postpone  an  engagement  of  business  or  of  duty. 
There  was  never  any  dilly-dallying  in  coming  to  his  conclusions, 
or  any  hesitancy,  or  any  yielding  grudgingly.  When  play  was  in 
hand  he  played  like  a  boy  ;  and  when  work,  it  was  for  him  always 
a  mails  work. 
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He  did  not  like  mysteries  :  he  had  the  disposition  to  fathom 
all  secrets,  even  a  friend’s  ;  he  had  a  way  of  putting  searching 
questions  that  made  one  flinch,  but  the  flinching  never  made  one 
doubt  of  his  friendliness.  All  helpfulness,  he  wanted  to  be  well 
grounded,  on  the  bottom  facts. 

o 

I  think  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  his  bucolic  life  at  Red 
Bank  (Shrewsbury  region),  that  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  at 
Edgewood. 

It  was  a  warm  day  of  Summer,  and  he  had  walked  up  from 
the  near  village  under  the  Rock  (distant  some  three-quarters  of 
a  mile),  where  the  horse  cars  had  dropped  him  ;  coming  into  the 
gate  out  of  breath  and  heated,  and  after  the  first  hearty  greeting 
was  over,  he  exploded  upon  me — between  the  dabs  of  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  upon  his  perspiring  forehead — “And  you  told  me ’t  was 

only  a  five  minutes’  walk !  M - ,  don’t  tell  that  story  to  any 

old  man  again !”  A  long  and  pleasant  chat  we  had  then  about 
old  times  in  the  Plymouth  woods,  and  the  whist  parties  at  Mrs. 
Ludlow’s,  and  the  others  at  Barker’s  (these  last  very  liable  to  be 
broken  in  upon),  and  about  our  respective  pigs  and  potatoes,  he 
much  favoring  the  Earl  of  Sefton  breed,  and  sending  me  after¬ 
ward  a  fine  pair,  I  remember ;  and  we  talked  of  all  the  friends 
we  had  known  in  common,  and  of  his  children,  and  of  my  chil¬ 
dren — he  more  patriarchal  in  age  and  I  over-counting  him  in 
numbers ;  a  most  grateful  visit,  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

After  his  leave  of  Red  Bank  and  engrossment  anew  in  dis¬ 
tant  enterprises,  I  saw  him  more  rarely.  Once  or  twice  in  New 
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York  at  the  table  of  our  common  friend  Dr.  Barker,  and  once 
certainly  at  New  London,  where  he  was  visiting  his  youngest  son 
Augustus  in  close  neighborhood  of  the  Pequot.  There,  he 
being  at  sea-side  leisure  for  the  while,  we  ran  over  old  friendly 
counts  again  ;  and  then  and  there  he  gave  me  full  history  of  the 
inception  of  the  Anniston  enterprise  and  of  its  steady  and  bril¬ 
liant  growth, — sources  of  great  pride  to  him — and  of  the  grand 
Texas  ranch,  with  its  teeming  cattle  and  flocks; — talking  of  all 
these  things — not  like  a  man  past  eighty,  but  like  one  who  had 
only  fifty  years  at  his  back. 

It  was,  I  think,  late  in  the  Autumn  of  1881,  that  I  saw  him 
last — in  the  great  corridors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel;  his  eye 
as  keen  as  ever ;  but  the  shoulders  a  little  bent — as  if  the  years 
had  begun  at  last  to  be  heavy  ;  a  little  suspicion  too  of  laggardness 
in  his  step — unlike  the  pronounced  elasticity  I  had  known.  He 
took  me  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  one  of  the  vacant  lounges,  and 
we  sat  there  chatting  for  a  half  hour,  his  eye  lighting  up,  as  he 
talked,  to  the  old  pitch  of  brilliancy. 

I  never  saw  him  again. 

Since  his  death,  Dr.  Barker  has  detailed  to  me  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  little  scene  which  belonged  to  his  last  day  (I  think), 
which  seemed  to  me  to  show  his  old  resoluteness  and  his  old 
energy,  breaking  through,  as  it  were,  and  dispelling  the  shadows 
that  hemmed  him  in. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  comatose  condition  ;  with 
difficulty  he  was  rallied  to  take  some  little  occasional  stimulant, 
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and  finally,  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  more  rally  at  all. 
The  Doctor  had  despaired  of  recovery ;  the  children  had  given 
over  hope.  At  this  stage,  the  nurse  failing  in  all  efforts  to  rouse 
his  patient, — the  lethargy  having  continued  through  most  of  the 
night, — the  Doctor  was  sent  for;  he  was  met  by  Mrs.  Moore, 
the  daughter  who  had  been  his  companion  so  long,  who  had 
shown  such  peculiar  devotion,  and  upon  whom  the  shadow  of 
the  great  affliction  rested  with  a  dreadful  weight ;  she  rushed  to 
him  appealingly:  “Was  it  not  possible  to  rouse  the  General  for 
one  more  look  of  intelligence,  one  word  more  ;  surely  the  Doctor 
could  do  this — surely  he  would.” 

The  physician  told  her  what  was  sadly  true,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  without  hope — that  death  was  already  at  work. 

‘  But  you  can,  you  must ,  Doctor ;  I  entreat.  He  will 
speak  again.” 

Thus  urged  beyond  possibility  of  refusal,  and  perhaps  with  a 
faint  hope  that  a  woman’s  instinct  might  transcend  medical 
science,  the  Doctor  approached  the  bed,  affecting  his  old  gait 
and  hopefulness,  and  tapping  the  patient  smartly  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  said  loudly  and  cheerily  :  “Well,  General,  how  are  you  this 
morning  ?” 

The  words  reached  their  aim.  He  did  hear  the  familiar 
voice  and  did  rally,  faintly  opened  his  eyes  full  upon  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  gathered  strength  to  say  with  tremulous  distinctness,  — 

“  You  ought  to  know  best,  Doctor  !” 

And  then  the  brain  forces  which  had  rallied  to  the  old  sum- 
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mons,  which  had  met  the  demand  upon  them  with  the  old 
alacrity  and  the  old  shrewdness — exhausted,  dispersed — left  him 
to  silence  and  the  End. 

An  end,  as  General  Sherman  telegraphed  a  few  days  later,  of 

“ A  LONG  AND  A  MOST  HONORABLE  CAREER.” 
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NEWPORT ,  R.  /.,  NOVEMBER  30th,  1876. 

My  Dear  General: — Some  year  or  two  ago  you  interested  me 
very  much,  in  a  conversation  at  West-Point,  by  detailing  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  got  possession  of  the  drawings,  etc.,  made 
by  you  in  France,  of  the  new  pattern  of  Field  Artillery  ;  and  how 
the  Government  used  them  in  changing  from  the  old  awkward 
Gribeauval  pattern.  The  idea  is  abroad — very  general  among  the 
people — that  Ringgold  is  the  father  of  the  Light  Artillery,  and  of 
course  its  author ;  and  I  quite  astonished  a  gentleman  from  Boston, 
who  was  a  Colonel  in  the  late  war,  the  other  day,  by  stating  that  the 
Light  Artillery  Arm  was  reestablished  in  our  service  from  reports 
and  drawings  of  yours — stating  as  far  as  I  could  recollect  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  your  remarks  on  the  subject — the  non-acknowledgment  of 
your  valuable  services  by  the  Government  in  bringing  about  the 
important  changes,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  my  dear  General,  can  you  not,  at  your  leisure,  give  rrre 
a  statement,  so  that  I  can  be  perfectly  correct  at  any  time  I  might 
mention  it  hereafter?  I  think  my  recollection  of  the  particulars  are 
all  correct,  yet  would  like  to  be  sure. 

It  is  an  important  piece  of  history,  and  will  lay  low  many  aspi¬ 
rations.  Why,  I  have  some  official  letters — at  least  one — from  good 
old  General  Jessup,  claiming  the  fathership  of  the  Light  Artillery. 
And  he  repeated  to  me  in  conversation  in  his  office  in  Washington 
— the  same  thing — though  he  never  went  back  to  the  way  in  which 
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the  pattern  was  introduced— always  confining  himself  to  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1838,  and  Ringgold  and  his 
horses  which  he  had  under  his  command  in  Florida,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  not  again  to  meet  our  old  Professor  (Davies).  He  has 
gone.  Who  of  us  could  be  more  regretted  ? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  W.  Sherman. 

GENERAL  DANIEL  TYLER. 


MONTGOMERY ,  ALA.,  MAY,  1S77. 

My  Dear  General: — It  is  not  an  easy  or  agreeable  task  to 
countermarch  fifty  years  back  in  my  life  to  recall  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  will  enable  me  to  answer  fully  your  letter  of  the  30th  of 
November,  1876,  still  I  will  try  to  do  it,  and  if  successful,  1  may 
supply  an  important  link  in  the  Artillery  history  of  our  Army, 
which  should  have  been  forged  years  ago  by  some  Artillery  officer, 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  a  Corps,  which  in  every  service,  except  our 
own,  acknowledges  no  superior  whether  in  Fort  or  Field. 

As  this  communication  may  cover  a  much  larger  field  than  your 
kind  letter  of  30th  November  contemplated,  1  wish  right  here  to 
establish  the  fact  that  your  letter  was  of  your  own  prompting, 
written  in  an  interest  kindly  personal  to  myself,  the  object  plainly 
visible  on  its  face,  and  without  any  idea  on  your  part  that  you  were 
holding  up  a  target  at  long  range  for  me  to  fire  at,  and  possibly  hit 
some  one  behind  it.  You  simply  want  to  know  the  facts  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Field,  Siege,  and  Sea  Coast  Artillery, 
now  in  use,  into  our  service,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  I  propose  to  furnish  them  ;  find  if  in  doing  this,  “  I 
blow  my  own  trumpet,”  it  will  be  because  I  can’t  help  it,  and  the 
blame  will  clearly  be  on  your  shoulders  ;  for,  but  for  your  letter,  I 
should  not  have  gone  into  the  distant  past  to  establish  facts  which 
seem  now  to  be  almost  forgotten. 

To  an  old  artillerist  like  yourself,  who  has  studied  carefully  as 
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well  as  practised  gallantly  his  profession,  I  need  not  say  that  the 
“  materiel”  of  the  American  Artillery  from  “the  Revolution”  to 
1835,  was  substantially  the  French  “Gribeauval  System,”  projected 
and  introduced  into  the  French  service  about  the  year  1765,  by  the 
distinguished  general  whose  name  it  bears.  This  “  Gribeauval 
System,”  as  it  was  then  and  is  now  called,  was  the  French  system 
from  1765  to  1827,  and  was  in  use  during  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
and  was  the  decisive  element  in  all  his  battles,  and  to  its  successful 
use,  under  his  master-mind,  he  owed  the  victories  which  crowned 
him  “  Napoleon  the  Great.” 

The  only  change  in  the  “  Gribeauval  System  ”  by  Napoleon 
during  all  his  wars,  was  the  suppression  of  the  small  calibres — the 
three  and  four-pounders — which  he  found  entirely  ineffective  in 
battle;  making  a  gun  equivalent  to  our  six-pounder  the  lightest 
field  gun  ;  he  also  reduced  the  calibre  of  the  howitzer,  to  make  it 
correspond  with  the  calibre  of  the  French  twenty-four  pounder 
“Siege  Gun,”  so  as  to  simplify  the  ammunition.  He  also  changed 
the  organization  by  assigning  to  each  battery  of  field  artillery  six 
pieces  of  six  or  twelve-pounders  and  two  howitzers,  and  to  each 
battery  of  horse  artillery,  four  six-pounder  guns  and  two  howitzers. 

Napoleon  in  his  dictations  at  St.  Helena  on  “General  Rogniat’s 
Art  of  War,”  after  claiming  the  improvements  in  the  “  Gribeauval 
System  of  Artillery”  as  above,  says,  “The  artillery  is  too  heavy — 
too  complicated — it  should  be  simplified — rendered  more  uniform 
and  less  complicated  in  its  various  elements.” 

The  “  Gribeauval  System,”  with  the  foregoing  changes  made 
by  Napoleon,  remained  the  French  s}^stem  of  field  and  siege  artil¬ 
lery  until  the  year  1827. 

I  have  thus  far  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  “  Gri¬ 
beauval  System  ”  in  France,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  the 
system  ol  our  artillery  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
inherited  from  the  French,  and  I  will  now  go  on  to  state  how  1 
suppose  we  inherited  not  only  this  “  Gribeauval  System,”  but  our 
present  system  from  the  same  source. 
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I  had  supposed  it  probable  that  the  “  Gribeauval  Artillery”  had 
been  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Confederated  States  among 
the  munitions  of  war  furnished  by  Beaumarchais,  whose  claim  was 
so  long  before  Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
in  the  limited  investigation  I  made  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1 873 »  I 
could  not  establish  this  as  a  fact;  and  therefore  I  assume  that  when 
the  French  army  came  to  our  assistance  in  the  year  1777,  it  brought 
this  system  of  Artillery  with  them,  *as  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
French  Government  twelve  years  earlier.  I  say  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  the  French  Army  gave  us  this  system  —a  most  valuable  gift ; 
for  at  that  time,  by  the  consent  of  all  Europe,  it  was  considered  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  system  of  Artillery  extant. 

Although  the  “  Gribeauval  System”  had  been  definitely  adopted 
and  had  been  used  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  still,  about  the 
year  1818  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  change  the  system,  and  on 
the  28th  of  July  of  that  year  a  Board  of  Officers  consisting  of  Colonel 
Moses  Porter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nathan  Towsen,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  Bomford,  Captain  Samuel  B.  Archer,  and  Captain 
W.  Wade,  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Washington  for  that  purpose. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  creating  the  Board: — 


ADJUTANT  AND  INSPECTOR  GENERAL'S  OFFICE , 
WASHINGTON ,  D.  C.,  JULY  28th,  i8i8x 

General  Order: — 

A  Board  of  Officers  will  assemble  in  Washington  City  on  the 
ist  day  of  September  next,  to  examine  the  patterns  and  models  of 
Cannon,  Howitzers  and  Mortars  ;  of  Field  and  Fixed  Carriages  ;  of 
Caissons  and  the  other  appendages  of  the  Artillery  ;  and  such 
other  subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  it,  with  a  view  to  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  permanent  system  of  uniformity,  in  relation  to  that 
branch  of  the  service.  The  Board  will  report  its  opinions  on  all 
subjects  referred  to  its  consideration.  The  Board  will  consist  of 
the  following  officers,  viz  : — 


Brig.-Gen.  Moses  Porter,  Light  Artillery. 
Lieut.-Col.  Nathan  Towsen,  “  “ 

Lieut.-Col.  Bomford,  Ordnance. 

Capt.  Samuel  B.  Archer,  C.  Artillery. 
Capt.  W.  Wade,  Ordnance. 
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At  that  time  I  was  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  and  I  had  no 
right  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  in  this  Artillery  movement, 
nor  did  I  investigate  them  as  I  should  have  done  when  I  afterwards 
became  an  officer  of  Artillery;  but  I  have  subsequently  connected 
it  with  the  fact,  that  about  that  time  a  flood  of  exiled  French 
officers  of  every  Corps  came  to  this  country — the  Engineer  Corps, 
with  little  benefit,  availing  itself  of  the  distinguished  reputation  of 
General  Bernard,  and  the  Artillery  and  Ordnance  with  less  advan¬ 
tage,  calling  in  the  services  of  General  L’Allemand  to  their  aid.  I 
have  supposed  that  L’Allemand  was  expected  to  occupy  the  same 
place  on  the  Ordnance  Board  for  the  improvement  of  Artillery,  that 
Bernard  did  on  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  improving  and  fixing  our 
system  of  fortifications.  If  the  records  of  the  War  Department  do 
not  throw  light  on  these  subjects,  1  fear  they  can  never  be  well 
understood,  as  the  recent  death  of  General  Delafield  of  the  Engineers, 
and  Major  Wade  of  the  Ordnance,  has  removed  the  last  and  best 
witnesses  ;  and  the  only  surviving  officer  I  know  of,  who  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  these  measures,  is  Major  Mordecai,  both  of  the 
Ordnance  and  Engineers. 

The  mystery  to  my  mind  is,  why  the  “  Gribeauval  System,” 
which  up  to  1815  had  the  confidence  of  every  civilized  nation  except 
Great  Britain ,  should,  with  the  very  limited  experience  we  had  of  its 
use  in  the  war  of  1812,  be  distrusted  and  a  Board  of  officers  ordered 
to  modify  or  change  the  system  and  what  good  result  couldi  be 
expected  from  a  Board,  few  of  whose  members  had  ever  fired  a  shot 
at  an  enemy.  But  this  Board  was  probably  as  able  a  one  as  could  be 
collected  from  an  army  improvised  from  the  civilians  of  a  country 
after  thirty  years  of  peace;  and  from  the  small  sprinkling  of  cadets, 
who  were  forced  into  commissions  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  1812  with  little  science,  and  not  the  least  idea  how  this  little  could 
be  applied  to  the  military  profession — I  say  with  such  material  to 
select  from,  with  little  or  no  military  science  and  less  military 
experience,  it  looks  like  the  height  of  impudence,  to  challenge  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Artillery  which  at  that  moment,  all  Europe,  except  “John 
23 
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Bull,”  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with.  The  result  was  as  should 
have  been  expected  from  a  Board  wholly  inadequate  to  the  duty 
they  undertook — a  complete  failure.  They  attempted  to  modify  the 
“  Gribeauval  System,”  which  was  in  no  way  capable  of  modification, 
as  was  acknowledged  by  the  collected  science  of  the  French  Artillery 
after  the  experience  gained  by  twenty  years  of  continuous  warfare. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  Board  seems  to  have  been  to  get  rid 
of  the  pintle  of  the  “  Gribeauval  System  ”  and  to  substitute  a  hook , 
not  permanent  as  in  the  present  system,  but  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  limber  axle-tree  by  a  heavy  staple ,  thus  dispensing  with  that 
important  auxiliary,  the  hounds  of  the  “  Gribeauval  System,”  which, 
resting  against  the  underside  of  the  gun-carriage  flasks  kept  the  pole 
steady  when  passing  over  rough  and  uneven  ground,  and  prevented 
the  wheel  horses  from  being  maimed  by  the  threshing  motion  of  the 
pole.  I  say  they  substituted  this  hook ,  and  to  complete  the  carriage, 
they  brought  the  two  flasks  together  at  the  trail  end,  encased  them  in 
iron  straps,  which,  at  the  end  terminated  in  a  heavy  iron  ring,  which 
in  “  limbering  up  ”  was  to  be  dropped  over  the  hook  and  secured  by  an 
iron  key  passing  longitudinally  through  the  upper  end  or  point  of  the 
hook.  Dispensing  with  the  pintle  enabled  the  Board  to  put  the 
ammunition  box  on  the  limber ,  and  by  assembling  the  flasks  at  the 
trail  end,  the  parallelism  was  destroyed,  and  the  ammunition  box 
could  no  longer  be  placed  between  the  flasks  as  in  the  “  Gribeauval 
System  ”  and  was  placed  on  the  limber — the  only  sensible  and  practi¬ 
cal  thing  in  all  the  changes  made.  To  the  carriage  an  iron  “  Grass¬ 
hopper  Gun  ”  as  it  was  called,  was  attached,  and  in  the  Summer  of 
1827,  a  demi-battery  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Practice  for  trial,  and 
at  the  first  target  practice  the  gun  burst  and  killed  a  man  or  two  and 
the  iron  guns  were  condemned,  and  with  them  the  new  “  Materiel,” 
leaving  the  old  “  Gribeauval  System  ”  master  of  the  field.  This  was 
in  August,  1827. 

1  have  now  come  to  “  the  circumlocution  ”  point,  and  for  the 
moment,  I  shall  have  to  reler  to  matters  apparently  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  problem  you  submitted  for  solution ;  but  as  I  go  on, 
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I  think  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  digression.  While 
Adjutant  of  the  “Artillery  School  of  Practice  ”  at  Fortress  Monroe 
in  1824  and  5,  I  obtained  from  Paris,  among  other  professional  books 
which  I  ordered  through  Messrs.  Lucas,  of  Baltimore,  a  very  neat, 
concise  and  complete  Manual  for  Artillery  of  the  “  Garde  Royal,” 
published  in  1822,  and  I  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  translating  it, 
and  finally  prepared  it  for  the  press  by  placing  the  plates  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work  in  their  proper  places  in  the  manuscript  translation,  and 
the  little  volume  was  in  this  way  prepared  lor  the  printer. 

In  the  Spring  of  1826,  having  finished  what  was  then  called  “the 
Course”  at  the  Artillery  School,  I  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Pikesville  Arsenal,  and  remained  there  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  1826,  when,  on  receiving  the  following  order,  1  returned  to  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe  to  resume  my  duties  as  Adjutant  of  “  the  School  ”  : — 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE , 

WASHINGTON ,  20th  OCT.,  1S26. 

Special  Order,  No.  138: — 

Lieutenant  Tyler  of  the  1st  Artillery  is  relieved  from  Ordnance 
duty  ;  he  will  repair  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  “  Artillery  School  of  Practice.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  .  *  -x- 

By  order  of 

Major-General  Brown. 

[Signed]  R.  Jones,  Adjutant-General. 

While  I  was  stationed  at  the  Pikesville  Arsenal,  a  Board  of  Offi¬ 
cers  selected  from  the  Army  and  the  Militia  was  assembled  at  Wash¬ 
ington  city  to  prepare,  among  other  matters,  “a  System  of  Exercise 
and  Instruction  of  Field  Artillery  including  Manoeuvres  of  Light  or 
Horse  Artillery,”  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  States.  The  officers 
composing  this  Board  were  Major-General  Scott,  President,  T. 
Cadwallader,  Major-General  Pennsylvania  Militia;  W.  H.  Sumner, 
Adjutant-General,  of  Massachusetts,  B.  Daniel,  Adjutant-General 
Militia  of  North  Carolina;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eustis,  of  the  4th 
United  Sates  Artillery;  Z.  Taylor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  1st  Regiment 
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United  States  Infantry  ;  G.  Cutler,  Lieutenant-Colonel  3d  United 
States  Infantry,  and  Charles  J.  Nourse,  United  States  Army. 

When  this  Commission  met  early  in  October,  1826,  Colonel 
Eustis,  being-  the  only  Artillery  officer  of  the  Army  on  the  Board,  it 
devolved  upon  him  to  prepare  “  the  System,”  and  “  finding  the  water 
too  deep  for  him  to  wade  in,”  he  wrote  me  to  come  to  Washington  with 
my  translation,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  exactly  as  it  came 
from  my  hands,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  was  adopted  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  subsequently  published 
by  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Withers,  of  Boston,  under  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  March  2d,  1829.  The  book  was  entitled,  “  A 
System  of  Exercise  and  Instruction  of  Field  Artillery,  including 
Manoeuvres  for  Light  or  Horse  Artillery,”  a  copy  of  which  m'ay 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Major-General  Jacob  Brown  was  at  this  time  Commanding- 
General  of  the  Army  and  was  stationed  at  Washington,  and  was 
cognizant,  through  Colonel  Eustis,  of  the  assistance  the  Board  had 
received  from  me,  and  after  consultation  with  Colonel  Eustis,  it  was 
decided  to  order  a  Board  of  Artillery  officers  to  convene  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  to  make  a  more  elaborate  system  for  the  Army.  Of 
this  Board,  Colonel  Eustis  was  to  be  the  President,  and  myself  the 
Secretary,  and  I  was  ordered  back  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  Adjutant  of 
the  School  of  Practice,  as  before  stated. 

I  returned  to  the  School  the  latter  part  of  October,  1826,  and 
remained  as  Adjutant  until  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  there  seemed  to  be  difficulty  in  assembling  a  Board.  Con¬ 
gress  had  not  approved  or  ordered  the  publication  of  “the  System, 
etc.”  reported  by  the  Board  of  which  General  Scott  was  President, 
and  matters  remained  in  “  statu-quo  ”  until  the  autumn  of  1827, 
when  the  bursting  of  the  iron  guns,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
carriages,  etc.,  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  for  trial,  started  anew  the 
proposition  to  prepare  an  elaborate  system  for  the  Manual  and 
Manoeuvres  of  Batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  for  the  “  Gribeauval 
System,”  which  then  appeared  the  only  one  possible  in  our  service. 
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The  moment  I  saw  that  the  time  had  probably  come  when 
some  decisive  movement  would  be  made,  I  went  to  my  friend 
Colonel  Eustis,  and  after  discussing  with  him  the  disadvantages  of 
preparing  the  system  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  battery  evolu¬ 
tions  were  performed  by  men  with  bricoles  over  their  shoulders 
hauling  the  pieces  and  limbers  only,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
manoeuvre  a  caisson  or  use  a  prolonge,  he  agreed  with  me  that 
the  work  could  be  much  better  done  in  some  French  Camp  of 
instruction,  where  the  actual  practice  on  the  field  could  be  seen  and 
examined  into,  and  he  kindly  proposed  to- present  the  matter  to 
Major-General  Brown,  with  a  recommendation  that  I  should  be 
ordered  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years  on  “special  duty  ”  to  prepare 
a  “System  of  Artillery,”  which  on  my  return  should  be  submitted  to 
a  Board  of  Officers  for  examination  ;  and,  on  their  recommendation, 
adopted  for  the  service.  General  Brown  adopted  the  views  ol 
Colonel  Eustis,  and  his  influence  having  been  brought  to  bear  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  Honorable  James  Barbour,  I  received 
the  following  order  : — 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE , 

WASHINGTON ,  3rd  JANUARY ,  1S28. 
FIRST  LIEUT.  DANIEL  TYLER ,  FIRST  ARTILLERY,  WASHINGTON 

Sir: — I  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you, 
that  your  proposition  respecting  the  translation  of  the  recently 
improved  French  System  for  the  Artillery,  with  a  view  to  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Service,  has  received  his  favorable  con¬ 
sideration.  To  this  end  therefore,  you  have  the  authority  of  the 
'Government  to  proceed  to  France,  for  the  accomplishment  and 
perfection  of  the  contemplated  project. 

The  Secretary  desires  also,  that  you  will  direct  your  inquiries  to 
other  branches  of  and  improvements  in  the  Military  Service,  taking 
care  that  such  efforts  and  researches  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
primary  object  of  your  visit.  Twelve  or  fifteen  months  is  the  period 
for  which  you  have  authority  to  be  absent.  The  results  of  your 
labors  and  observations  will  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  through  the  Adjutant-General’s  Office. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  R.  J  ones,  Adjutant-General. 
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Having  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  letters 
commending  my  mission  to  the  care  of  the  American  Ministers 
respectively  at  Paris  and  London,  I  left  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
January,  for  Havre,  and  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  10th  of  February, 
1828,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  Honorable  James  Brown,  our 
then  Minister  to  France,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  offered,  and  gave  me  every  possible  assistance  to  accom¬ 
plish  it. 

A  very  short  visit  in  Paris,  where  1  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  New  System  of  Artillery  connected  with  the  Artillery 
of  “  the  Garde  Royal,”  convinced  me  that  my  mission,  so  far  as  a 
preparation  of  a  System  of  Manoeuvres,  etc.,  adapted  to  the 
“  Gribeauval  System  ”  was  concerned,  would  be  a  failure,  for  the 
New  System  of  Artillery  was  then  definitely  adopted  and  in  use  in 
the  French  Service,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  days  of  the 
“  Gribeauval  System  ”  were  numbered,  and  that  a  System  of 
“  Materiel"  had  been  devised  that  seemed  to  meet  and  remedy  every 
objection  heretofore  urged  against  the  “  Old  System.”  Still,  under 
my  instructions  I  was  charged  to  prepare  a  System  of  Manoeuvres, 
etc.,  for  Field,  Siege,  and  Sea  Coast  Artillery,  adapted  to  the 
“Gribeauval  System,”  and  this  I  did,  publishing  a  lithographic 
edition  of  three  hundred  copies,  of  which  some  may  yet  be  found  in 
the  library  at  West-Point. 

The  work  was  in  three  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Dupuy  & 
Tavernier,  Metz,  1828. 

The  Title  and  distribution  of  Contents,  as  follows: — 

Manoeuvres  of  Artillery. 

Chapters  I  and  II. 

School  of  the  Cannonier. 

Service  of  Field  Artillery. 

Chapters  III  and  IV. 

Service  of  Siege,  Garrison,  and 
Sea  Coast  Artillery. 

Chapter  V. 

Manoeuvres  of  Field  Batteries. 
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Nowhere  but  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  year  1818,  had  any 
idea  existed,  that  the  “  Gribeauval  System  ”  was  not  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  with  some  modifications  ;  and  the  War  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  ordered  a  Board  of  officers  to  suggest  these  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time,  Napoleon,  from  St.  Helena,  was  making 
complaints  against  the  System,  calling  for  changes  that  would  make 
it  more  simple  and  more  effective.  An  examination  of  the  System 
should  have  taught  the  scientific,  practical  artillerist  of  that  period, 
that  it  did  not  admit  of  modifications  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  but  that  an  entire  change  in  the  construction  of  the  different 
carriages  connected  with  the  Artillery,  was  needed — not  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  old  methods. 

The  inspiration  to  create  this  New  System  was  given  to  Major 
Spearman,*  of  the  British  Artillery,  who  about  the  year  1808,  dis¬ 
carding  everything  of  the  past,  created  a  System  of  “  Materiel,” 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  like  the 
locomotive  of  the  present  day,  it  will  go  on  from  year  to  year 
unchanged  except  perhaps  in  minor  details;  for  the  system,  like  the 
locomotive,  meets  all  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  objections  to  the  “  Gribeauval  System  ”  were  that  the 
various  carriages  were  too  unlike  and  too  heavy — that  the  low  front 
wheels  rendered  the  traction  unnecessarily  severe — that  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  immediate  use  was  too  remote  and  at  times  inaccessible — 
that  in  manoeuvreing  the  piece,  the  prolonge  was,  at  best,  a  most 
inconvenient  necessity — that  the  caisson,  constructed  somewhat  on 
the  Conestoga  wagon  principle,  could  not  in  places  follow  the  piece 
— that  the  carriages,  from  those  intended  to  mount  the  guns,  to  those 
carrying  the  ammunition  and  the  tools  and  implements  for  repairs, 
were  all  dissimilar — the  gun  carriages,  by  means  of  the  prolonge, 
could  pass  over  ground  impracticable  to  the  caisson  and  the  forge. 
These  are  some  of  the  defects  the  Artillery  of  Continental  Europe 
had  labored  under  from  1765  to  1808,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at 


*  See  subsequent  letter  to  General  Upton,  which  appears  on  page  112  of  this  volume. 
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modification,  but  this  English  Major,  as  if  under  the  inspiration  of 
some  Artillery  Deity,  called  into  existence  a  system  that  is  hardly 
susceptible  of  further  improvement,  and  will  piobably  last  as  it  is, 
until  some  engine  or  instrument,  more  destructive  to  human  life, 
shall  take  the  place  of  Artillery  on  the  battle  field.* 

Spearman’s  first  grand  step  was  to  make  the  carriage  that  mounts 
the  gun  and  the  carriage  that  transports  the  ammunition  and  the 
one  that  carries  the  tools  and  supplies  for  repairs  of  the  Battery,  one 
and  the  same ,  equally  light :  capable  of  the  same  movements  in  every 
direction  and  over  every  kind  of  road  and  ground.  The  similarity 
of  the  carriages  provides  for  interchanges,  so  that  the  limber  of  the 
Caisson  or  the  Forge  will  apply  to  the  carriage  on  which  the  piece 
is  mounted,  or  vice-versa  ;  the  wheels  being  all  of  the  same  height  and 
form,  secures  not  only  the  most  favorable  traction,  but  interchanges 
when  necessary  ;  the  ammunition  is  kept  within  convenient  distance 
of  the  piece,  and  always  of  easy  access.  The  wheels  being  of  the 
same  height  enables  the  carriages  to  pass  successfully  over  rough 
ground  that  the  “  Gribeauval  ”  carriages  would  not  attempt  to 
pass.  All  the  carriages  furnish  sufficient  and  secure  seats  to  trans¬ 
port  all  the  men  of  the  Battery  if  necessary — the  simplicity  of  the 
carriages  permits  repairs  to  be  easily  and  quickly  made;  in  fine,  the 
system  at  this  time  defies  criticism,  and  stands  complete  and  perfect. 

This  is  the  system  that  we  have  in  our  service  to-day  and  that  fell 
under  my  eyes  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  in  February,  1828,  and  although 
I  might  not  have  been  enough  of  an  artillerist  to  judge  of  its  qualities, 
I  was  enough  of  a  logician  to  know  that  an  English  System  which  had 
sufficient  merit  to  force  the  French  Artillery  to  adopt  it  in  spite  of 
national  prejudices  must  have  merits  that  entitle  it  to  perfect  confi¬ 
dence.  This  adoption  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  face  of  this  national 
prejudice,  when  such  men  as  Alex,  undoubtedly  the  ablest  Artillery 

*  The  letters  to  General  Upton  and  Major  Hastings,  which  have  appeared  on  previous 
pages,  will  show  to  what  extent  General  Tyler  was  ultimately  disabused  of  this  Deification 
of  the  English  Major. 
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General  of  the  Empire,  and  who  would  not  accept  service  under  the 
Bourbons,  taunted  his  old  comrades  with  the  fact  that  the  new  French 
System  of  Artillery  was  “  Le  Systeme  Anglais  Modifie”— and 
modified  but  very  slightly— still  the  system  having  the  confidence 
and  support  of  such  distinguished  Generals  as  Valee,  Ruty,  Neigrd, 
and  Berge,  fought' its  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  in  July,  1827,  it  was  definitively  adopted,  and  the  old 
revered  system  of  Gribeauval  was  forced  to  give  place  in  the  French 
Artillery  to  a  system  purely  English.  I  say  purely  English,  for  the 
only  alterations  made,  were  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  wheels  two 
inches  to  accommodate  the  draft  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  French 
Artillery  horse— the  substitution  of  the  Pole  for  the  English  Thill,  and 
to  make  one  ammunition  box  instead  of  two  as  in  the  English  System. 
This  latter  change  was  made  because  French  Artillery  was  seldom 
used  out  of  Continental  Europe,  while  the  English  using  them  away 
from  home,  found  the  two  boxes  easier  for  handling  in  embarking  and 
disembarking. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  was  very  well  received  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  James  Brown,  our  resident  Minister,  who,  entering  kindly  into  the 
objects  of  my  mission,  addressed  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Caux,  then 
Minister  of  War,  requesting  him  to  admit  me  into  the  Artillery 
School  at  Metz,  which  was  promptly  and  graciously  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  the  phraseology  was  peculiar,  and  looked  as 
though  it  was  intended  so  to  limit  the  permission  as  to  prohibit  my 
taking  drawings  of  the  New  System  of  Artillery,  adopted  two  years 
before  my  arrival;  and  Mr.  Brown,  to  settle  this  important  matter, 
addressed  Monsieur  de  Caux,  asking  permission  to  take  drawings  of 
gun  carriages  or  any  machinery  applicable  to  the  Artillery,  etc. ; 
the  answer  was  prompt  and  courteous  like  the  first,  but  denying  the 
privilege  applied  for  on  the  ground  that  the  Artillery  System  was 
new,  that  it  had  been  asked  for  by  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  other  Con¬ 
tinental  powers,  and  refused  on  the  ground  of  possibly  conflicting 
military  operations  (which  did  not  apply  to  the  Government  at 

Washington).  The  rule,  however,  was  absolute,  and  applied  to  all 
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friendly  nations;  yet,  he  observed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  to  the  Artillery  School  at  Metz  would  seem  to  render 
the  request  unnecessary,  etc.,  etc. 

With  copies  of  these  two  letters  in  my  possessoin,  and  also  a 
letter  from  General  La  Fayette  introducing  me  to  Lieutenant  Le 
Vasseur,  a  personal  friend  of  his,  and  letters  from  General  Bernard 
to  some  of  his  old  friends  at  the  school,  I  proceeded  to  Metz;  was 
kindly  received  by  General  Neigre  commanding  the  School  of  Appli¬ 
cation,  and  General  Sabbatier  commanding  the  Artillery  School  of 
Practice,  and  their  subordinates,  and  I  found  in  Le  Vasseur  a  firm 
and  useful  friend,  whom  I  was  happy  again  to  meet  in  1870  in  Paris, 
a  retired  veteran  of  forty  years’  service. 

I  remained  in  Metz  from  early  Spring  of  1828  to  February,  1829, 
with  the  exception  of  two  weeks  spent  at  the  Cavalry  Camp  at 
Luneville,  and  other  two  weeks  at  Strasburg,  to  witness  the  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  School  of  Pontoniers  established  in  that  city,  using  the 
river  Rhine  for  its  practice  and  operations.  I  returned  to  Metz  in 
October  and  it  was  at  Metz  that  I  prepared  the  system  of  “  Manoeu¬ 
vres,  etc.,  etc.”  The  Artillery  School  was  then — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  single  Battery — using  the  old  Gribeauval  “  Materiel ;”  not 
over  twenty  Batteries  at  that  time  having  been  constructed  on  the 
New  System,  and  these  were  with  “the  Garde  Royal”  in  Paris  or 
with  the  Cavalry  Corps;  and  for  the  first  time  with  the  Cavalry 
Camp  at  Luneville  I  saw  the  new  Artillery  and  the  Light  Cavalry 
contesting  the  point,  which  could  most  easily  pass  over  the  worst 
possible  ground — the  Artillery  having  the  advantage  in  the  contest. 
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